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In considering the secondary school we must not forget 
the primary ones. That elementary instruction was made 
available to every child in the nation, that, indeed, all were com- 
pelled to receive it; that the aim was to eliminate all illiterates 
from the land, and that there was a seriously minded earnest- 
ness connected with the enforcement of those principles, was 
indeed no small thing at a time when such intentions or their 
execution were wanting all around. But it was nevertheless 
small compared with the task which could not but present itself 
in the education of the nation. Reading, writing, and arithme- 
tic, and in addition a knowledge of the doctrines of one’s church, 
how insignificant is all this in comparison with the great and yet 
simple ideal that Pestalozzi set up for the teaching of simple 
children of the people! But while Pestalozzi’s own effective- 
ness remained very iimited and the definite results questionable, 
it must be held to the lasting honor of Prussia that it recognized 
the value of the principles of the noble Swiss, and made them, 
with the necessary practical adaptation, the starting-point of a 
new system of national schools which afterward spread and 
expanded farther. Development of individual capacities, 
instead of imparting factual and verbal information and one- 
sided proficiency ; friendly co-operation of teachers with pupils; 
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a consciousness of the nobility of the profession, whatever the 
outward modesty of the position; continual striving for further 
self-instruction and perfection on the part of the teachers; an 
idealism not depending on their connection with the official 
church and professed doctrines; such are the tendencies 
and the features which came into the system of national schools 
from that source, and which undoubtedly raised it high above 
that of the preceding century. It did not by any means become 
perfect for that reason. Much narrowness of means had to be 
reckoned with and struggled against. Even the continual dimi- 
nution in the number of illiterates in itself gives no guarantee 
of a high level of popular intelligence and moral discipline. The 
freedom of movement among teachers and schools at times 
seemed dangerous to the churches, and no less so to timid 
governments ; and then there resulted a temporary tightening of 
cords and screws. In certain points the German elementarv- 
school system lagged behind that of other countries, such as 
France for instance, where practical branches of instruction 
(such as domestic economy, or the cultivation of fruit trees 
and so on) were included in the curriculum of the national 
schools. On the whole, however, it cannot be denied that there 
has been continual progress here, and at the present moment 


it certainly. cannot be said that things are at a standstill. The 
bare fact that the once simple schools have expanded more and 


more into great systems with many classes and teachers, may 
perhaps be mentioned here. The problems which nevertheless 
still remain to be solved will be considered later. 

There are of course all the more of these in the case of the 
secondary schools, not only because their whole task goes 
deeper, but because they and all the conditions of their existence 
are more complicated. In this world all good endeavors are 
sure to produce secondary results which were not intended and 
are not good. Everything that was at some former time good, 
may at another time become only half good, or evil. Splendid 
as was this rise of the ideal of universal harmonious culture, it 
nevertheless cast a shadow, in the form of curricula compris- 
ing many different subjects at the same time, and only with diffi- 
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culty keeping the balance between them. Hereby, correspond- 
ing to the development of the different sciences, a continual 
increase in the number of branches of instruction was not to be 
avoided. On the other hand, it could not but occur that in 
the construction of curricula from a purely ideal standpoint, the 
true relation to the real life of the present and the future, and 
to its needs, were overlooked. And even if school instruction in 
the constitution of the country, in civil duties, in economic prob- 
lems, in the living languages of neighboring countries, in all kinds 
of manual skill, and so much else of concrete importance, did 
not remain permanently excluded, nevertheless the door was 
opened only with delay and hesitation or doubt. And there still 
remains the same contrast in points of view, in that for some 
the essential thing is to let the powers shape themselves upon a 
small number of theoretical subjects, and then at the proper 
stage of maturity emerge and work their way easily into the 
problems of real life; while for others it is the training of the 
abilities from the very beginning on subjects which also have 
importance in themselves for one’s life and future. Scarcely 
anyone now ventures, it is true, to amalgamate the idea of 
formal culture merely with grammatical schooling in the ancient 
languages, as was long the vogue. But as to the true relation 
between the idealistic and realistic points of view, people are on 
the whole very disagreed. Perhaps the difficulty is felt no less 
elsewhere, and perhaps indeed it will be felt more in the future 
than hitherto. There are problems in education which never 
reach full solution. 

But to proceed. We also are very well aware that even the 
noble aim of giving the younger generation a place in the organic 
life of the community, and of subordinating the individual to 
the ends of the state, must in certain directions have an unfavor- 
able effect. The development of free individuality has had to 
suffer under it, even if the difference is actually by no means so 
fundamental as. English critics, for instance, at present repre- 
sent. It shall not here be examined where the most natures all of 
one pattern or the most pattern-like feelings are actually to be 
found; it shall suffice to put the question. In any case there is 
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not the least lack of criticism of our own arrangements among 
us, and doubts can everywhere be freely expressed, once more 
in spite of the fact that abroad (and moreover in Germany too, 
outside of Prussia) people are fond of drawing a definite pic- 
ture of our condition as one of mere subjection, reduction to 
uniformity and drill. For many people it is an agreeable feeling 
to look down upon their neighbors in complete self-complacency. 
Moreover we are also very well aware that the eternal seeking 
for a perfect method of instruction, which has been continually 
increasing in the course of the nineteenth century, is not yet 
bringing us any nearer to the solution of the really great prob- 
lem of education. We know that there is on the whole a ten- 
dency to intellectualize this problem; that in spite of all good 
intentions of influencing the whole character, the intellect is too 
preponderatingly cared for; that, again in spite of good endeav- 
ors, we more often than we think stick fast in words, and, by 
words, dull the faculties of our pupils. We have developed, and 
brought pretty generally to a certain virtuosity, the technique of 
class instruction, the art of teaching any large school class in 
such a way that all take part together during the whole time, 
quite in contrast to the French procedure according to which 
the teacher only occupied himself with single members of the 
class in turn; nevertheless we know that even this method of 
instruction, apparently so full of life, and so enlivening, has a 
bad side; it is seldom that this method enables one to draw out 
individual pupils to the most concentrated use of their faculties, 
and as to the amount of real co-operation and understanding 
on the part of the particular pupils, both these and the teachers 
can easily be deceived. This is all the more unfortunate at a 
time when, as at present, almost everyone desires that the class 
work should not be accompanied by any considerable amount of 
home work. 

The teachers in our secondary schools on the average 
achieve the result, that three-quarters or four-fifths of the pupils 
in their class become fit to be moved up into the next class at the 
end of the term (and not merely that they are, as is customary 
in France, as a matter of fact moved up). But to this end they 
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must devote the most attention to those of medium capacities, 
and in this way it may easily happen that the more gifted ones 
do not get the proper assistance. The danger of producing 
nothing but average men is not remote. Our teachers have, 
within the school year or term, to accomplish definite tasks 
which are not indeed imposed upon them from above with the 
same punctilious preciseness as in France, but which they for 
the most part rather determine for themselves. Nevertheless, 
once determined, they must keep to them, and this naturally 
often prevents them from lingering where they would like to, 
going more deeply into a subject where it seems possible, and 
digressing where it might have a stimulating effect. In plain 
words, the danger of drilling instead of educating is never 
completely absent. And on their side, the pupils, whose time 
and strength is in most cases completely taken up by the obliga- 
tory work, do not get sufficient opportunity for the development 
of an independent will, of truly personal effort, as was possible 
in the unregulated past. We recognize clearly all these evils, 
and further ones as well. The large number of pupils, and also 
in secondary schools the relatively large number of masters 
teaching together, in addition to the strict control over instruc- 
tion, has as a result the fact that the pupils are rather placed and 
classified according to their performance than distinguished and 
appreciated according to their individuality; certain intrinsically 
valuable types thereby unhappily come off badly—not that most 
other countries can boast any better arrangements. 

But still more important is the fact that German teachers in 
secondary schools, having themselves been grounded at the uni- 
versity with the greatest thoroughness in the branches of knowl- 
edge which they selected, in after life also much prefer to regard 
themselves as representatives of science rather than as educators 
or trainers of youth. There are not wanting among them those 
to whom the duty of teaching appears all their lives as a 
disagreeable “‘must,” as a loss of dignity and happiness, and 
others are at least hindered by their own familiarity with science 
from granting the young learners a due measure of leniency and 
consideration. The thoroughness which they have acquired in 
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their studies becomes pedagogic heaviness, and the earnestness 
of the savant, harshness. A gloomy air and unwillingness to 
praise and recognize are not rare phenomena. In this connec- 
tion too it may be seen how little separates efficiency and imper- 
fection. And, valuable as it may seem to us, that the men 
appointed to positions as teachers in public schools are now also 
regarded as agents of the nation, as public officials of equal 
importance with those of the judicature and others, yet it 
cannot escape us that the emphasizing of the official character, 
which is increasing just at present, again forms a danger for 
the more delicate interpretation of the task of education. It was 
long ago remarked that many of our secondary-school teachers 
brought something that was too military with them into their 
profession, that their tone and their standards remained too simi- 
lar to those of the reserve officer: and in any case many have 
regarded it as great personal efficiency merely to be able to keep 
good discipline in their classes. In this respect indeed our 
schools always find recognition from the foreigners who visit 
them, only that this good discipline suggests the fear of a too 
complete subjection, that perhaps too much docility and tame- 
ness has already been produced among the young people. 
Thus we do not try to shut our eyes to the presence every- 
where of the “defects of our qualities.” No less must it be admit- 
ted that the expert, consistent guidance of the whole of public 
education, although it is surely better than self-thwarting efforts 
at interference on the part of laymen, or the rule of mere 
“honorable” notabilities, may yet easily cripple the initiative of 
the individual teachers and educators. The considerable sums of 
money that have recently been spent upon stately, handsome, 
healthy, and well-equipped school buildings, must not blind us 
to the fact that fine, large playgrounds to match might be almost 
more important, but have nevertheless only been procured in a 
minority of cases. Whatever the certainty of the average 
results of instruction, whatever the perfection in the mental 
process of teaching and learning, these cannot conceal from us 
the fact that physical training, and the mental quickening con- 
nected with it, has long been cared for with greater zeal and suc- 
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cess elsewhere. Our German gymnastics with their systematic 
character, their well-considered physiological basis, and the 
teachers’ zeal for continual improvement, have, without doubt, 
long been too highly valued at the expense of free movement and 
development in games. Our curricula have on the whole left 
us decidedly less time for the cultivation of manual skill than 
has been the case in many other countries. To all this our own 
eyes have been opened, I think. But is this to say or prove that 
we ought to throw ourselves as quickly as possible in the other 
direction—abandon what is positive in order to free ourselves 
from what is negative? 

At the present time demands are being made which go 
farther than mere assimilation to any system of education exist- 
ing abroad. There is a literature in which the completest 
possible reversal of everything which has hitherto characterized 
our school life is demanded. It is true that similar protests against 
the existing state cf things are not wanting, for example, in 
France, either; a series of polemical writings has appeared there 
also in the last five or ten years. But in our case the voices are 
still more passionate, of course with manifold gradations and 
with theories quite contradictory of one another, but in any case 
going as far as the extremest radicalism, rising to a kind of 
educational nihilism or anarchism.? It is a violent reaction 
against the fundamental points of view of centuries, and espe- 
cially against the educational arrangements of the last hundred 
years. Rousseau is outdone in his belief in the power of natural 
self-development ; all opposition to it, all limitation and compul- 
sion of it, are to cease, all learning is to be only of one’s own 
free will, every natural development will of itself turn out for 
the best; it is only the meddling of education and schools that 
does harm. Above all each individual characteristic has its 
rights, and there is no greater crime than the reduction to uni- 
versal standards. The prevailing methods of instruction are 
completely wrong-headed, the learning ought to dwindle to a 


*These publications have been discussed more fully in two works by the 
author of the present article: Zukurfts-Padagogik, Berlin, 1904; Georg Reimer: 
and, Eltern, Lehrer und Schulen in der Gegenwart, Berlin, 1906; Alexander 
Duncker. 
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very small amount, and this little should be made much easier ; 
the principal effort should be devoted altogether to physical 
development, that of the mind has far too long been given a 
wrongful supremacy; young people as well as old must be able 
to live their lives to the full (sich ausleben), but they are pre- 
vented by an oppressive, false tradition. 

This is, in brief, what the radical voices are saying; among 
them, it is true, some more moderate ones are to be heard. 
According to these latter the essential things are, relative eman- 
cipation for young people, enlarged possibilities of self-develop- 
ment, a better balance between culture of the intellect and of the 
character, greater opportunities for activity, for practical occu- 
pation by the side of book learning, a closer relation to life, 
more cheerfulness and good fellowship, less dependence upon the 
knowledge that is transmitted in a ready-made—in far too 
ready-made a form—and upon culture which stifles or at any 
rate entangles the learner as with a web. The present genera- 
tion is indeed weary of culture, and is becoming conscious of it, 
and it is to some extent weary of all authority, of all the norms 
which impose themselves upon it; it is seeking in feverish haste 
for new guiding lines, but without being able to content itself 
with any one of them. To regulate life according to aesthetic, 
rather than ethical, standards is, for instance, such a tendency, 
which however finally leads to nothing. A deep inward rest- 
lessness characterizes the time, the very number of stimuli pro- 
duces neutralization, or at any rate confusion. For the parents, 
also, who ought to educate along with the school teachers, the 
once firm support of a universally effective tradition has dis- 
appeared. But their interest in education as such is no longer 
very great either. And the extensive subjection of the schools 
to state control has undoubtedly worked in this direction. At 
first people were pleased at the increase of opportunities for 
learning and at the greater certainty of results, but gradually it 
has become evident that the school with its binding regulations, 
its rights, its decisive judgments, its great demands upon the 
mind, has left the family no true freedom of movement, and in 
proportion as it has deprived it of responsibility, it has gradually 
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caused its consciousness of responsibility to dwindle. And at the 
same time an attitude of distrust has been little by little aroused 
in those thus forced into the background, toward what goes on 
behind the closed school-doors. There is no general confidence, 
either in the justice or the good intentiors of the teachers, or in 
the reasonableness of their educational procedure. And the 
families see their demand for a consideration of the individual 
peculiarities of their children unsatisfied, a consideration such as 
is in reality neither possible nor wholesome. These peculiarities 
themselves, however, are often nothing but the symptoms of a 
nervous decadence in the civilized humanity of the present. To 
preserve the greatest possible degree of physical strength thus 
very naturally seems more important than mental equipment and 
schooling. Such is the unsatisfactory state of affairs. 

To oppose it by simply defending and propping up what has 
long existed, is clearly useless. Though there is much that is 
unrealizable and unwholesome in what is demanded, there 
remains a certain amount of what is really desirable. But 
assuredly those who have the responsibility for any reorganiza- 
tion must not lose their prudence. They are well aware of the 


existing problems, but the right degree both of initiative and of 
cautiousness is needful. 


[To be concluded] 


A GERMAN CONTRIBUTION TO EDUCATION FOR 
VOCATION AND CITIZENSHIP 


FRANK A. MANNY 
New York City 


When Professor Hanus some three years ago called atten- 
tion to the Fortbildungsschulen of Munich, he rendered an 
important service to American education. The great interest 
shown in the School Review article and the wide circulation of 
reprints and frequent calls for addresses on the subject all 
showed how great are our needs in this direction. The more 
recent report of the Industrial Commission of the state of Mas- 
sachusetts and the movement toward the more definite placing of 
responsibility for industrial education throughout the country 
give promise that, in time, we shall deal more adequately with 
this problem. 

There is no lack of emphasis upon training for leadership, 
and many of our social ills find their alleged justification, in the 
end, in the recognized necessity for the results of leisure, 
margin, and surplus in the years of growth of those who have 
superior ability. There is much less said about the function of 
training, initiative, and reduction of waste and fatigue in the 
lives of others than leaders. However, as the principle of 
co-operation, to some extent, replaces that of exploitation, the 
fact becomes more evident that, in industry and politics alike, 
the degree of advancement possible on the part of leaders has no 
more important factor than the extent to which the other mem- 
bers of that social group are able to understand and forward the 
mcvement. 

Europe has much to offer to the student who seeks for 
material that will have value in democratic education, but I have 
found nothing more significant in its bearings upon our ele- 
mentary and secondary school questions than this work of Dr. 
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Kerschensteiner in Munich. While changes are coming about 
in German secondary schools, the conditions of organization offer 
many difficulties and effective changes seem unreasonably slow. 
I would cite as an instance the making efficient the courses in 
the Realschulen. Meanwhile, outside the carefully fenced second- 
ary field, a system of real secondary training, as we understand 
the term, is developing; in Europe one must remember that ele- 
mentary usually means lower class, and secondary, upper class; 
the difference is not a matter of maturity and age. The effect 
of this movement in its own field will be increasingly great; 
what influences it will have in the more exclusive circles, within 
a generation, one cannot tell, but it promises to be an important 
factor there also. 

The Fortbildungsschule situation in Germany is divided 
into two camps. In one the school workshop and what that 
stands for in education is put as far as possible in the back- 
ground; in the other it is made the center of the problem. One 
would cling to what is left of the apprentice system and leave 
the practical training of the boys to their masters in the indus- 
tries in which they are at work; the other is unwilling to recog- 
nize a dualism in the situation, but considers that the school 
must undertake the education of the apprentices, making use of 
whatever the trade or factory can supply, but not expecting from 
that side what changed social conditions will no longer permit it 
to furnish. 

It is not fair to press the division too far, but one is struck 
by the way in which the old rationalism-empiricism controversy 
asserts itself in this field as elsewhere. Practically the issue 
seems to me, to a considerable extent, to be one of funds and, 
in part, the opposition to the workshop has been due to the 
lesser cost of the other form of organization. 

Dr. Franz Kuypers of Cologne, formerly of Dusseldorf, is 
the principal representative of the first school and Dr. Kerschen- 
steiner, of the latter. Dr. Kuypers has recently published a 
little book, Volksschule und Lehrerbildung in den Vereinigten 
Staaten (Teubner). It is one of the best criticisms in brief 
form of some phases of American schools which we have. 
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A book by Dr. Kerschensteiner has also appeared this year, 
Grundfragen der Schulorganisation, published by B. T. Teub- 
ner, Leipzig. It is a work of much consequence. Here is a 
man trained for the Volksschule, who in his later teens, decides to 
become a Gymnasium teacher, makes up rapidly the classical 
requirements and takes a university course. As a teacher his 
work was marked by originality and the same spirit was evi- 
dent when he became Schulrat in Munich, a position somewhat 
like that of our city superintendent although not in charge of 
secondary schools. He became better known through winning a 
royal academy prize by writing, “The Civic Training of the 
German Youth.” It is in this production that one finds the 
keynote of all that he has done and plans to do. He applies to 
education the idea of vocation in a narrow and broad sense; the 
former is worked out as stated above in reference to the work- 
shop and the trade; the latter has to do with the youth as a 
citizen. In another field the author has attained prominence; 
he has published an extensive study of children’s drawings 
using material from Europe, America, and Japan for this 
purpose. 

When a book appears by a man of so wide experience one 
expects to find in it valuable material and, in this case, he is not 
disappointed. The author has kept perhaps too carefully within 
his own experiences. One could wish at times that he had 
allowed himself to speak more freely with reference to some 
questions he touches upon. But when one considers the subjects 
given he is thankful to have so wide a range treated in a prac- 
tical manner. The sections are as follows: I. The Period 
between School and Military Service; II. Training for Voca- 
tion or a General Training; III. Productive Labor and Its Edu- 
cational Value; IV. The Building-up of the Elementary School; 
V. Reorganization of the Industrial School System in Munich; 
VI. The Three Fundamental Principles for the Organization of 
the Continuation Schools; VII. The Establishing of the Girls’ 
Continuation School; VIII. A Duty of the City Government; 
IX. Five Fundamental Considerations for the Organization of 
Secondary Schools; X. The Training of Teachers. 
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The following diagram gives the author’s plan for a com- 
plete system covering twelve school years: 
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It will be observed that this scheme would call for com- 
pulsory education through the eighteenth year (for part time 
only from fourteen to eighteen). To our American advance 
guard now hesitating over the leap to the sixteenth year, this 
seems a radical step, but the author has no doubt of the desir- 
ability of it. He sees in the first four years an opportunity for a 
democratic primary school in which the first school foundations 
of calling and of civic life can be laid. Anyone acquainted 
with the textbooks he has written, especially the little primer for 
beginners, and with the newer organization of drawing in the 
Munich schools, finds in these a prophecy of the rich and varied 
yet practical curriculum into which this section of the school is 
coming. 

The same general principles apply to the middle schools in 
which the division will be with reference to social classes in so 
far as preparation for vocation makes this separation necessary. 
Through this whole elementary period instruction and material 
are free, and above this the same principle applies in so far as a 
family’s financial resources are not adequate to provide the cost 
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of training in lines for which the student has real fitness. 
Emphasis is laid upon training for productive labor and for the 
pleasures of life. Health considerations also are kept to the 
front. 

The third division on the practical side leads at once to that 
section of the school to which Dr. Kerschensteiner has made his 
great contribution, the continuation schools «(Fortbildungs- 
schulen). In 1895 the generally unsatisfactory conditions in 
Munich led to a reorganization on the basis of the following 
principles : 

1. The work must all center about practical instruction. 

2. The idea of the common interests of all the citizens of the state must 
be taught. 

3. The continuation school which would educate for citizenship must give 
a clear understanding (Einsicht) and will (Wille) and the opportunity to 
exercise these powers. 


The classes were organized according to industries and each 
class was connected with a labor union of that trade. By this 
means are avoided an overproduction and overcrowding like 
that for which the professions find fault with the higher schools 
in Germany. Actual conditions of need determine what trade 
a boy shall enter, but the school is expected to help him reach 
his greatest efficiency in his chosen work. There has been also a 
steady advance in the requirement that the training shall be 
done at hours when the young apprentice can get the most from 
it and not when he is tired out. On the other hand there is no 
school work during the heaviest season of the trade, and school 
work is most emphasized during the dull season. General 
courses are provided for those who are not definitely employed 
in trade. 

It must be borne in mind that the industrial situation in 
Munich is that of a city of trades and not one of factories. It 
is on the whole fortunate that the problem has been attacked in 
so thoroughgoing a fashion first of all in a city of this type, as 
its achievements have a wider bearing than would be the case 
in a community given over to a few industries. The factory 
town, however, offers great difficulties, and the man who meets 
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them will have pioneer work to do. Dr. Kerschensteiner is 
fully alive to these questions and rightly feels that all the people 
in all trades must be trained to an appreciation of social condi- 
tions in order to make possible a larger life for the man in the 
factory who, at present, can have little of this in his day’s work 
and, all the more, needs a fuller consciousness of his civic 
vocation. 

We naturally turn with considerable hope to the section 
dealing with the higher training of girls, but what we find is 
disappointing. What is said about the training for the home is 
good, but there is not found here the breadth of view evident 
throughout the rest of the work. 

In discussing the more conventional secondary schools, there 
is a call for changes which many Germans condemn under the 
name of American tendencies. Among these are the separate 
schools whose major task shall be classical and modern lan- 
guages, science and mathematics, or technical work, etc., while 
due consideration is given to the other chief interests of men by 
means of minor subjects; adequate arrangements for flexibility 
in the compulsory work and provision for electives; greater con- 
sideration for the needs and possibilities of the individual stu- 
dent. In addition to these he desires a greater concentration of 
energy within a less extensive range of subjects (which we can 
scarcely claim as an American tendency) and a recognition that 
the maturity and more favorable social conditions of these stu- 
dents give an important but unused opportunity for valuable 
training for citizenship in word and deed. 

The section dealing with the training of teachers is rendered 
most noteworthy for the entertaining autobiographical experi- 
ences of the author. Progress in this department has been slow 
because of the relation of the church to the school and of the 
state of the national finances. Here again it is productive work 
that counts and there is the same insistence on concentration. 
The teacher’s training in the preparatory school should be on 
a broad scientific basis while in the normal school it should be 
mainly in pedagogy with the allied subjects, physiology, psy- 
chology, and ethics, with some exact work in mathematics or 
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physics. It is urged that each pupil be allowed to choose one 
subject himself. 

For the German boy of all occupations and social classes, 
beyond the compulsory period in the school lies that of military 
service, lasting for one or more years. I hope that someone will 
give us a study of the educational value of these years in the 
training of the young men of continental states, and also of the 
ways in which the American youth needs and gains similar 
experience. The question is one of much greater consequence 
than appears to those who look upon it as merely a matter of 
preparing for war. The first chapter deals with this larger 
problem and brings out more clearly than does any other the 
peculiar difficulties in the German situation. There is on one 
hand, a consciousness of the dangers, through the influence of 
petty politicians, that beset the young man on first coming of 
age. To anyone acquainted with present-day politics in Ger- 
many the name “Social Democrat” seems written between the 
lines. To many this demand for a longer compulsory school 
period together with control of whatever time elapses before 
military service begins and the time of the service itself means a 
protective environment lasting up to maturity, by means of 
which the government will so thoroughly indoctrinate and train 
the young voter that he will not possibly go astray thereafter. 
The opportunities of the boarding-school for providing better 
care are discussed and acquaintance is shown with the most 
interesting experiments of Dr. Hermann Lietz in his Lander- 
siehungsheime. 

But this conservative side can easily be overrated. There is 
full recognition of the value of voluntary association in the con- 
trol of athletics, games, sports, social affairs, etc. Germany and 
other countries are searched to provide illustrations of inde- 
pendent laboratory work and the placing of responsibility on 
social lines. The truth of a statement recently made by Kuno 
Francke is evidently appreciated. 

By whatever ill-sounding name we may call it—bureaucracy, officialdom, 


governmental caste, or what not—the fact remains that the government serv- 
ice, both civil and military, has during the last 200 years been the chief 
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taskmaster of the German people in its evolution to national greatness, the 
strong force in the gradual working out of an enlightened public opinion. 


But there is a conception of progress in many lines and the 
call is for a self-active, participating individual with full oppor- 
tunity for initiative. 

This is not the usual form of a German work on education. 


Much that is in it is by no means novel to the American reader, 
but it is worth while to see what ideas appeal to an advanced 
thinker in another country who has successful achievement upon 
which to rest his programme and his prophecy. 
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THE STUDY OF EDUCATION BY PROSPECTIVE 
COLLEGE INSTRUCTORS: THE VIEWS OF SOME 
COLLEGE PRESIDENTS? 


H. H. HORNE 
Dartmouth College 


The question put to the college presidents of New England 
in the circular letter sent out by the officers of the Association 
was: “In appointing college instructors to your staff, or in 
recommending them for appointment, how much weight do you 
give to the fact that they have, or have not, studied the history, 
principles, and problems of education?” Further, the letter 
stated, “The Association will esteem it a favor to have your 
general views on the feasibility of training prospective college 
instructors for more efficient service through such studies.” 

Twenty-five such letters were sent out, to which there came 
in response eighteen pertinent replies. All the replies show defi- 
nite opinions and indicate that the New England college presi- 
dents have the work of the department of education in mind. 
The replies may be grouped under three headings: (1) those 
indicating that weight is actually given to educational study in 
appointing or recommending instructors; (2) those indicating 
an encouraging attitude on the question; and (3) those indi- 
cating an indifferent or dubious attitude toward the question. 
The number of replies in the first class was three, in the second, 
eight, and in the third, seven. 

The three members of the first class were Bates, American 
International of Springfield, and Smith. President Chase of 
Bates writes, “ . an acquaintance with the history, prin- 
ciples, and problems of education always enters into our list of 

1The three papers following were presented at the third annual meeting 
of the New England Association of College Teachers of Education. They pre- 
sent a discussion of the replies to circular letters of inquiry sent out by the 


Association to the presidents and professors in New England colleges, and to the 
superintendents of public schools in New England. 
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qualifications for teaching at Bates.” President Lee of the 
American International College writes, “ . a special peda- 
gogical equipment through the study of ‘the problems of edu- 
cation’ has with us very decisive weight.” President Seelye 
writes, “In the selection of teachers at Smith College precedence 
is given to those who have studied the history, principles, and 
problems of education.” As throwing some light upon two of 
these replies, it is known that Bates sends a great many of its 
men into teaching, and that the peculiar problem in the Inter- 
national College is the introduction of the foreign mind to 
American ways of thinking. 

The eight members of the second class, showing an encourag- 
ing attitude, were Boston University, Brown, Colby, Harvard, 
Simmons, University of Maine, Wellesley, and Williams. Presi- 
dent Huntington writes, “although the fact remains, that the 
ideal teacher is ‘born and not made,’ yet, for the sake of the 
profession, I have no doubt that the grade of teaching would 
be appreciably improved in all our colleges if all instructors 
should have a thorough elementary training in pedagogics.” 
President Faunce writes, “I regard such knowledge as very 
desirable just as I regard the knowledge of social and political 
science.” He places such knowledge, however, fourth in the 
list of qualifications of the college instructor, it being preceded 
by knowledge of his subject, teaching power, and love of research. 
President White of Colby writes, ““My own conviction is that it 
is a great gain for college instructors to have pursued the studies 
which you suggest.” President Eliot observes, “I think the 
whole body of college instructors would be much more effective 
if they had followed in youth some courses on the history of 
education and the best methods of teaching.” President 
Lefavour of Simmons says, “I have more than once expressed 
the regret that those who are looking forward to the profession 
of teaching do not give more attention to the preparation for 
the practice of that profession.” President Fellows of the Uni- 
versity of Maine writes, “I should welcome any movement which 
would train prospective college instructors as suggested.” Presi- 
dent Hazard of Wellesley writes, “Any teacher who desires to fit 
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himself for thorough work in my opinion should take courses in 
the history of education and if possible have some practice work 
in schools while continuing his pedagogical studies.” President 
Hopkins concludes this list of valuable testimony to the service 
that may be rendered by the work in education with the observa- 
tion, “It is in my opinion extremely desirable that those intend- 
ing to make teaching a life work should have had such training, 
and I earnestly hope that your society may be largely influential 
in bringing it to pass that those receiving appointments as 
college instructors shall in increasing numbers have had special 
training.” I may remark at this point that the encouragement 
received from these letters was fully as great as, if not greater 
than, the Association had had the faith to anticipate. 

The seven members of the third class, indicating various 
attitudes of non-encouragement, were Amherst, Clark, Mt. 
Holyoke, Trinity, Tufts, Wesleyan, and Yale. The most signifi- 
cant letter in this series was from President Luther of Trinity, 
which, as including fully the general position of the other letters, 
follows in its entirety: 


In appointing college instructors we have not thus far inquired into their 
previous work in studying the history, principles, and problems of educa- 
tion. We have sought, of course, for men qualified in the specialty in which 
they are to do their work and of some experience in college instruction. 

To my mind the feasibility of teaching how to teach is still to be 
demonstrated. The normal schools produce a mechanically efficient teacher 
in most cases for primary and secondary work. Yet I question whether there 
is not a loss of individuality on the part of some teachers due to their 
normal training which goes far to counterbalance the undoubted improve- 
ment which weaker candidates gain from their professional training. 

On general principles it ought to be true that the teacher can learn his 
business very largely in the professional school, just as the lawyer, the 
doctor, and the engineer do. Whether the method for carrying out a plan 
of this sort has yet been hit upon I am disposed to question. I look upon 
the experiments along this line with great interest and with confidence in 
good results to come. 

I suppose this letter sounds rather like that of a reactionary, and, there- 
fore, it surprises me, for I assure you that I am regarded by many of my 
good friends as a very radical person indeed. 


The Association, desiring nothing more than the light of 
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truth as discovered through free inquiry, is very grateful for 
this set of letters. 

The sum of the situation then is: (1) Practically speaking, 
there is comparatively little weight given to training in educa- 
tion by college presidents in New England in appointing or 
recommending college instructors; (2) Theoretically speaking, 
there is considerable importance attached to such training and 
considerable encouragement toward securing its practical recog- 
nition, and (3) There is considerable indifference and doubt 
about the wisdom and value of such training, at least for pros- 
pective college teachers. 

Let us turn to the explanation of the situation. The encour- 
aging attitude is due to the general reason above that such work 
is held to be valuable and worthy of recognition, especially 
worthy the recognition of a young person preparing to teach in 
a college. We may go behind the letter at this point to indicate 
that this general attitude of encouragement toward work in the 
history, principles, and problems of education for prospective 
college teachers is justified through its results in a few known 
cases in which such work has tended to orient the college teacher 
in his field, to develop his teaching power, and to acquaint him 
with the natures and capacities of his students. The problem 
of the Association at this point is to get these presidents to 
remember the encouragement they have given us when they 
have to act. 

The indifferent or dubious attitudes, on the other hand, are 
due to a number of reasons, the first two of which are gathered 
from the letters, while the others we may supply. These reasons 
in general are: (1) College presidents emphasize other things 
like knowledge of a speciality, the natural ability to teach, the 
power of research, etc., to the practical exclusion of this thing. 
We of the Association do not want those things emphasized 
less but this thing more. 

(2) They have a real doubt about its value, as it tends, they 
think, to handicap individuality, introduce mechanism, etc. But 
on the general premise of all objections, viz., “teachers are 
born, not made,” it should be logically recognized that educa- 
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tional training cannot “make” an individualistic teacher formal 
nor a vital teacher mechanical, even if such were the aim. 
Whatever truth lies in the maxim that artists are born, not made, 
favors the advocates of educational training as much as the 
opponents. To the advocates the maxim means, “you cannot 
spoil a born teacher;” to the opponents it means, “You cannot 
make an unborn teacher.” Both are right, but neither touches 
the heart of the question as to the value of professional training. 
Born artists still have to study technique. (3) The college presi- 
dents who represent the opposing attitude toward professional 
training in education do not recognize that such training can 
really contribute something to the development of native teach- 
ing ability and to the general efficiency of the college teacher. 
Their tendency is to think of instructors as men whose previous 
experience and present study fit them to deal instructively and 
interestingly with their subjects, but they do not also think of 
them as facing educational problems of vast significance in 
lecture and classrooms and in faculty meetings, for which pre- 
vious professional study could to some extent prepare them. 
Such educational training they consider good for the lower 
schools but not for the college. 

(4) Appointments are sometimes made on the basis of a low 
standard, in which one or even two of the three characteristics 
usually deemed essential may be lacking, viz., knowledge of 
the subject, teaching power, ability in research, to say nothing of 
professional training in educational history and principles and 
problems. Many, perhaps most, colleges can show cases of 
recent graduates being asked to teach on the basis primarily of 
their undergraduate brilliant successes, no further standard of 
any sort being required. Some of these experiments end well, 
others disastrously. 

(5) There is little demand for professional training of col- 
lege instructors because, as some of the letters indicate, there 
has been almost no supply to help create the demand. 

And (6) college presidents who oppose such training, like 
certain members of their faculties, have an incorrect view of the 
purpose and results of educational study. They all alike make 
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the huge mistake of supposing that such study claims to take the 
place of or to minimize the value of such things as knowledge, 
teaching power, and research. In a private letter from one of 
the leading university professors of education in the country, 
one of the paragraphs runs as follows: 

College authorities have not concerned themselves about work in edu- 
cation for college instructors because they have not learned the value of 
such work, and some of them are disinclined to learn it. Further, they per- 
sist in maintaining a false view of the scope and aims of work in education, 
whether for college instructors or for secondary-school teachers, all of 
which means that the indifferent attitude of some college authorities toward 
work in education is determined by ignorance. 

This, then, is the situation, and these the causes for it. What 
are we going to do about it? In the effort to reach the minds of 
college presidents practically we must do at least three things. 
First, we must define more specifically our own faith; second, 
we must help get a good supply of professionally trained college 
teachers; and third, we must help stimulate the demand for such 
prepared teachers. Let us note a few things with reference to 
each of these points. 

First, do we ourselves believe in educational training for 
college teachers? Personally I do, and from my own experi- 
ence. My work is too comprehensive for these modern days of 
specialities, covering as it does psychology, logic, and meta- 
physics, as well as education. But poor as my teaching is, I know 
it is better because of my work in education, running back to 
my undergraduate beginnings with Professor Alderman, now 
president of the University of Virginia—a work that touched 
with light also the profession of teaching as an occupation for 
college-trained men. And since I have already grown personal 
at this point, I may as well confess that it seems to me that 
teachers of education ought to strive to be the best teachers in 
the college and so seek to demonstrate by an object-lesson the 
possibility of passing from this science to this art. I believe in 
such training, then, from personal experience. Others believe 
in it too for various reasons. A certain college Latin professor 
recently remarked to me that he wished he could take a course 
himself in the history of education; but at the same time he 
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surprised me by expressing doubt about its professional value 
for college students. 

This is not the place to discuss the cultural and social value 
of the work in education for the student in general, but only its 
professional value for young men preparing to do college teach- 
ing. Such training acquaints them with the larger bearings of 
college educational problems, helps to make them love their 
profession as a high type of noble service to their fellows, helps 
them to inspire capable young men to enter it, acquaints them 
with college students, and their general nature, prevents some 
blundering and heart-aches by showing them a few things about 
how to teach and how to manage from the beginning. Such 
training, I may remark, is particularly serviceable for instruc- 
tors in small teaching colleges in distinction from large uni- 
versity colleges and graduate schools. 

I might remark too that such work in education in all its 
phases may naturally come to be the training-ground for future 
college presidents themselves. At present there is no recognized 
training-ground for college presidents—they are recruited from 
the ministry, from the professional staff, and from business. 
Some American college presidents who have come to their posi- 
tion through educational work are Alderman, Butler, Hall, the 
lamented McIver, and Seelye. 

Second, we must help get a good supply of professionally 
trained college teachers. How? (1) We should advocate that 
every candidate for the Ph.D. degree to teach in a college should 
have at least one minor in education. <A practical question at 
this point facing every college teacher of education is, how to 
secure recognition of the work in education by prospective 
college teachers themselves? 

(2) We should advocate that each university department 
which offers work leading to the Ph.D. degree should conduct 
a professional seminar for its students who expect to teach that 
subject, or should at least give courses for teachers of that 
subject. This is often done in many of our larger institutions 
already. The system needs to be extended. 

(3) Colleges with or without graduate schools should train 
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prospective college teachers by using them as assistants in depart- 
ments. This is the actual arrangement at Dartmouth now. In 
this way young men come to learn the routine of the work in 
any case. It is important to provide some practice teaching in 
connection with such assistantships. 

(4) We should advocate giving a Master’s degree to teachers 
in service holding the Bachelor’s degree who work in a series of 
sessions of a summer school. The summer schools always offer 
educational courses, they are largely attended by teachers, and 
to some extent the professional atmosphere pervades them. The 
teachers who attend them know what they need and regularly 
profit by such attendance and summer study. In line with the 
same idea, encouragement should be given to the work for 
the non-resident Master’s degree. Such candidates often drop 
out, but, where they do go through, it usually means profes- 
sional advancement. From the mediaeval scholastics until now 
the Master’s degree and teaching have been more or less closely 
associated. 

And (5), well-equipped university departments of education 
might well plan to meet directly the needs of prospective college 


teachers. In a general way this could be done by stressing the 
history of the college and university movement, and by indicat- 
ing the profound social and general philosophy of education, and 
in a special way by one course on “The Problems, Aims, and 


Methods of College Education,” or some such thing. The 
experiment is yet to be made in the history of education, of 
definite professional training in education for young candidates 
for college teaching positions. When it is adequately tried, the 
application of knowledge to a special practical problem will 
prove profitable here also. All these ways—and perhaps still bet- 
ter ones could be thought of—tend to get a supply of profes- 
sionally trained college teachers, which itself will tend to create 
the demand for such. 

Third, we must do what we can to stimulate the demand. 
This can be done by giving in legitimate ways the widest pub- 
licity to our work, both in and out of faculty meetings. Mis- 
conceptions abound; they need to be cleared up. Solid informa- 
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tion should be pressed home. Here let me quote another para- 
graph from the letter previously mentioned, as follows: 


The most comprehensive answer I can make is that whenever an oppor- 
tunity arises for giving information to college authorities on the subject of 
instruction in education for college instructors or for other teachers, we make 
the most of that opportunity. Whenever there is a collision, for example, 
between a professor in charge of the work in education and other members 
of the faculty, that is the opportunity of the professor of education. He is 
then justified in giving information freely, exhaustively, and energetically, 
and the others must listen because they have brought the deluge on them- 
selves. 


At this point I may remark, by way of object-lesson again, 
that the teacher of education ought to show himself, without 
forwardness, a particularly willing, reliable, efficient, and useful 
member of his faculty. 

And finally, where convenient and possible, a friendly con- 
ference on this subject between the chairman of the department 
of education and his own college president will prove mutually 
beneficial and also helpful toward the practical recognition of 
work in education. Special arguments based on the local and 
particular needs of each institution avail most. For such a con- 
ference the letter of inquiry has itself paved the way. When it 
comes to securing practical recognition of the work of education 
from college presidents, each one of us must begin by cultivating 
his own garden. 


THE PROFESSIONAL TRAINING OF TEACHERS IN 
COLLEGE DEPARTMENTS OF EDUCATION 


GEORGE E. DAWSON 
Mount Holyoke College 


THE VIEWS OF NEW ENGLAND SUPERINTENDENTS OF SCHOOLS 


The president and secretary of the New England Associa- 
tion of Teachers of Education recently sent out a circular letter 
seeking information on the following topics: (1) In recom- 
mending college graduates for positions as teachers, how much 
weight do you give to the fact that the candidates have, or have 
not, pursued studies in the principles and problems of education 
—or such studies as look especially to preparation for teaching 
as a profession? (2) Further remarks on the training of 
college graduates for teaching are invited. We shall esteem it a 
favor to have your views on the subject. 

These circular letters were sent to all superintendents of 
schools in New England who have jurisdiction over a high 
school employing more than two teachers. Two hundred and 
eighty-one superintendents, in all, were questioned, these being 
distributed as follows: Maine, forty-one; New Hampshire, 
twenty-three; Vermont, nineteen; Massachusetts, one hundred 
and forty seven; Connecticut, thirty-two; and Rhode Island, 
nineteen. One hundred and seventy replies were received, a 
little over 60 per cent. of the superintendents responding. The 
distribution of replies according to states, with the percentage 
of those in each state who replied, is as follows: Maine, fifteen, 
or 37 per cent.; New Hampshire, fourteen, or 60 per cent.; 
Vermont, eleven, or 58 per cent.; Massachusetts, ninety-one, or 
62 per cent.; Connecticut, twenty-five, or 78 per cent.; and 
Rhode Island twelve, or 60 per cent. 

The data derived from these replies naturally fall under two 
heads: (1) the general attitude of superintendents toward pro- 
fessional training of teachers in college departments of educa- 
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tion; and (2) the recommendations they make for increasing the 
efficiency of such training. Under the first head, we have to 
note that five of the superintendents evidently misunderstood 
the question, interpreting it to mean professional training of 
college graduates in normal schools. Their replies, all of which 
were distinctly favorable to normal-school training, have been 
ruled out in the summaries and analysis here presented. The 
remaining one hundred and sixty-five replies may be tabulated 
as follows: 


Strongly affirmative 
Qualified 
Non-committal 
Negative 


One hundred and twenty-three of the superintendents who 
expressed an opinion as to the professional training of teachers 
in college departments of education are therefore strongly in 
favor of such training. The following replies, selected as 
typical, will illustrate: 


1. “Other things being equal, or nearly so, I give great weight to the 
studies indicated above (studies intended to fit for teaching). In several 
cases, that has been the deciding vote, when I have been called upon to select 
from a number of candidates. If possible to avoid it, J do not employ any 
teachers who have not pursued such studies.” 

2. “Other things being equal, I always give preference to graduates who 
have taken special training for teaching. In fact, I would prefer a teacher 
with a knowledge of the principles and problems of education who is not a 
strong student rather than a graduate who is a good scholar but has no 
knowledge of the theory and practice of education.” 

3. “As a rule, I consider a special training of one year equivalent to one 
year’s experience. I believe that every teacher should have at least one year’s 
special preparation for teaching.” 

4. “If applicants for positions as teachers, or for recommendations as 
such, have pursued studies especially preparing them for teaching, it has 
great weight with me. I consider the chances for making a success at teach- 
ing, at least one-third greater, everything else being equal, if such applicants 
have pursued a thorough course in pedagogy.” 

5. “I consider professional subjects of great importance, and should 
always give preference to a candidate who has at least had his mind turned 
toward the theory and practice of education. So great is my faith that when 
I have teachers who have failed to get this training, we plan to study system- 
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atically such subjects as seem most likely to aid in securing a broader view 
of their work.” 

6. “In selecting teachers, the fact that a teacher has pursued studies in 
pedagogy has very material weight in deciding her election. We give no 
fixed value to such study, but we consider it an evidence of her progressive- 
ness.” 

7. “I consider the training in education to be obtained at Columbia, 
Brown, or Harvard, and very likely at other places, to be of unusual benefit 
to the young graduate if it is entered upon seriously and for an extended 
period, and not as a side issue or afterthought.” 

8. “When a young man or young woman who has graduated from col- 
lege, applies to me for a position as teacher, I always ask what courses in 
education have been taken. One who has taken courses in education, comes 
to me with a proper preparation for school work. One who has not taken 
such courses is, as a rule, seeking school work with little intention of remain- 
ing long in it.” 

9. “I am of the opinion that a college graduate on leaving college is no 
more fitted to teach school than to practice law or medicine. The only 
reason that he is permitted to undertake teaching thus unprepared is that the 
public do not fully appreciate the needs of pupils as they do the needs of 
clients and patients. A would-be teacher should devote the last two years 
of college life chiefly to the study of education.” 

10. “In considering college graduates, without experience, as candidates 
for positions, I should place great weight upon the fact that they had taken 
a thorough educational course in college. The chances of such a candidate 
with me would be increased tenfold.” 

11. “Of two candidates equally good in other respects I should much pre- 
fer the man who has studied the principles and problems of education. I 
believe that a college graduate with a knowledge of these subjects is worth 
more than a normal graduate merely.” 

12. “Other things being equal, the one who has pursued courses in educa- 
tion gets the position.” 

13. “It seems to me necessary that any person, whatever his mental equip- 
ment, needs to know something of the theory of teaching before undertaking 
so important a work. Otherwise a great deal of time is wasted and unneces- 
sary friction between pupil and teacher caused by the fact that the teacher 


does not understand the mental workings of the child. I have had personal 


experience with several bright college graduates who quite or nearly failed 
through lack of understanding what teaching means.” 

14. “I consider it very important that those who intend to teach after 
leaving college, should elect such work as shall train them along lines lead- 
ing to the teaching profession. College graduates who have had no special 
training for teaching may make good teachers, but for a time, at least, they 
are groping in the dark.” 
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15. “In recommending them (college graduates) for grammar-school 
positions, we give a great deal of weight to this consideration. In fact, so 
much so, that a candidate who has not done such study, or who has not had 
equivalent experience, I will not consider under any conditions whatever. I 
am sorry to say that this tendency has not been so strong in our high school. 
It is, however, increasingly becoming a requisite. Indeed, as superintendent 
of schools, I am demanding it and refusing to consider, except in positions 
such as laboratory assistants, where the pay is small, anybody who cannot 
show a pedagogical preparation.” 


These replies, which might be multiplied many fold, will 
suffice to illustrate the attitude of 75 per cent. of the New 
England superintendents of schools who answered the ques- 
tions. Added to these are a few replies, 10 per cent. of the 
total number, which, while not opposed to such training, are 
more or less qualified. The following are examples: 


1. “I regard such work as desirable but as not of much practical value 
without experience in the schoolroom. The fact that a would-be teacher has 
pursued such courses of study is an element, though an uncertain one, in a 
teacher’s favor.” 

2. “Theoretical study of the principles of education by inexperienced 
students, counts for very little. If, however, this study follows or accom- 
panies practical experience and observation, it is of considerable value, and 
is so rated by us.” 

3. “That depends upon the personality of the candidate. There are some 
men taking these courses because they have failed as teachers. There are 
constitutional “immunes” who show it unmistakably. The expert knowl- 
edge (?) such people possess makes them doubly hard to deal with. The 
stronger a man’s personality and the better his general fitness for teaching, 
the more weight may be given the fact of his having passed creditable exami- 
nations upon education courses. I do not consider that such courses have 
an independent value apart from the personality of the candidate.” 

4. “When I recommend a man to our committee for the high-school 
principalship, I give much weight to the fact that he has pursued studies 
in the principles of education; but when I recommend women for assistant 
positions, I pay little regard to it, for I have found few women assistants 
who care much for problems or principles of education, although they may 
have taken courses involving such.” 


Eleven of the superintendents, or some 7 per cent. were non- 
committal in their replies. In some cases, at least, this would 
seem to be the result of having no experience upon which to 
base an opinion. Such are the following: 
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1. “I do not feel competent to pass judgment on this question, for I have 
had no training in pedagogy.” 

2. “On account of the low salaries we pay, the question of professional 
training does not enter into our considerations of conditions.” 

3. “Have five regular teachers in high-school work; but in fifteen years, 
have had but one who had any professional training.” 

Of the one hundred and sixty-five replies to the question as 
to general attitude toward professional training in college 
departments of education, fourteen or about 8 per cent., are 
negative, or substantially so. The following are examples: 

1. “As a preparation for teaching, such studies are worth little more than 
their cultural value, unless they are supplemented by classroom practice under 
supervision. Observation is not a satisfactory substitute.” 

2. “Theory without practice is of little or no value. The essential things 
to know in teaching are the child’s mind and the principles underlying its 
activities. This knowledge can be gained only by experience with the pupils.” 

3. “We give the same weight that the colleges themselves do—o. I regret 
that almost no college adequately teaches the art of teaching. Lectures on 
education are insufficient. ‘How do you like the smell of music?’” 

From the data above presented, we may therefore conclude 
that the general attitude of New England superintendents 
toward the professional training of teachers in our college 
departments of education, is distinctly favorable. They com- 
mend such training theoretically, and they accept it as a stand- 
ard in the employment of teachers. At least 75 per cent., or three 
out of every four, express themselves in comparatively strong 
terms; IO per cent. more are guarded in their opinion, but the 
qualifications they mention are such as most teachers of educa- 
tion will readily admit the force of. This makes 85 per cent. 
of the superintendents of schools in New England who replied 
to the questions, who may be considered as sympathetic, on the 
whole, with educational departments in our colleges and uni- 
versities, and ready to co-operate with them by favoring the 
teachers who have taken their courses. Of the remaining 15 
per cent., 7 per cent. are non-committal, probably through hav- 
ing no positive opinion, one way or another, leaving but 8 per 
cent. that take a distinctly negative attitude. This is certainly 
a condition highly favorable for the kind of work the depart- 
ments of education are endeavoring to accomplish. While much 
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of it is due undoubtedly to the increasingly professional spirit 
of public-school leaders, and a corresponding disposition to 
welcome anything that promises to fit teachers for better work, 
something, perhaps, may modestly be claimed for those colleges, 
and those teachers of education who have pioneered and shaped 
into respectable proportions a new type of professional train- 
ing. If the departments of education in our colleges have not yet 
entirely won their battle for adequate recognition and support, 
they have at least won a most excellent strategic position in 
public favor if they have secured the good will and commenda- 
tion of so large a proportion of the men who are chiefly instru- 
mental in selecting teachers. 

Let us now turn to the second part of our inquiry: How 
may the professional training of teachers be made more effec- 
tive? The recommendations of superintendents in answer to 
this question, while not always direct and specific, may be 
grouped under four heads: (1) strengthening of the courses 
of instruction; (2) development of some plan of practice-teach- 
ing under efficient supervision; (3) making educational depart- 
ments agencies of selection through which choice personalities 


and special aptitudes may be brought into the teaching profes- 
sion; and (4) the establishment of closer and more friendly 
relations between departments of education, and the public 
schools. 


Under the first of these heads we have to note, first, the 
opinion, quite general among superintendents, that courses in 
education should be made to mean more to the prospective 
teachers. They should be longer, more up-to-date in their aims, 
and more thorough in method. They should broaden the out- 
look of teachers, help them to see education and their own pro- 
fession in the light of civilization as a whole, give them an 
intelligent and sympathetic attitude toward the pupils they teach, 
and, in short, make them both scientists and artists in their 
work. The brief and scrappy character of educational courses 
is criticized by one superintendent in these words: 


“T need not tell you what you know so well, that college courses in ‘edu- 
cation’ fail to hit the mark, because they are taken like all brief courses, to 
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fill a programme or to win a mark. I have never seen or heard of any 
teacher who credited any portion of his success to any college study of educa- 
tional theory, or history, or practice.” 

Another, evidently having in mind the need of both length 
and thoroughness in the courses given, says: “It seems to me 
that the teaching profession should require as much training 
and preparation along that line as do law, medicine, etc.” An- 
other says: “We need schools that will train teachers for the 
secondary schools just as the best normal schools train for the 
grades.” One superintendent, speaking of the need of broad 
educational outlook, and professional spirit, says: 

“T am becoming more and more convinced that every teacher should have 
a well thought out philosophy of life and a broad, thorough foundation of 
educational principles and theory upon which to build the practice of teach- 
ing, and by which his methods and devices may be measured and rationalized.” 

3ut of all the suggestions of superintendents in regard to 
the enrichment of academic work in education, those relating 
to educational psychology are most insistent. The complaint is 
general that college graduates often fail as teachers because 
they cannot understand and adjust themselves to the types of 
life they work with. One superintendent says: 

“One trouble with the high-school teacher is that his recent memories are 
of older children and young people, that is to say, college and advanced high- 
school pupils. He does not understand the grammar-school boy and girl who 
come to him and whose state of mind does not. materially change for a 
couple of years after entering the high school. He makes assumptions con- 
cerning the high-school girl and boy that are not true. Everywhere this 
difficulty is experienced. Boys and girls come from the grammar schools 
well trained, orderly, and reasonably willing to study. Within the first year 
after entering the high school they go to pieces. I think there is little 
doubt that the cause of this is the misapprehension of the facts of growth. 
From the seventh grade in the grammar school until approximately the end 
of the second year in the high school, the boy or girl belongs to a distinct 
class. The high-school teacher assumes that by the fact of his entering high 
school, he has become a different person, and the boy does not respond to 
the asumption.” 

Another says, “College graduates need to know more 
about child nature, and the limitations of childhood. This 
would save many blunders and much waste.’”’ Another says, 
“We need college graduates who in the educational departments 
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have studied child nature and who are able to understand boys 
and girls.”” One superintendent, after speaking of the need of 
a prospective teacher’s knowing intimately the nature of chil- 
dren, says, 


“The young child is no more like the college student than is the chrysalis 
like the butterfly. One cannot realize this fact fully until he has studied 
carefully the younger child. Whatever lack of respect superintendents and 
grammar principals feel for the college course in education comes largely 
because of what I have hinted at above. The student looks at the problem 
from the point of view of the college or university, rather than from that of 
the child, which is the only proper point of view.” 


The second means of improving the training of teachers in 
college departments of education, is the provision of opportuni- 
ties for practice-teaching. As the most frequently recurring 
criticism of the college-trained teacher is his excess of theory 
and his academic aloofness from the real public-school world, 
so the most frequently suggested remedy is to put him into a 
schoolroom under expert supervision and either kill him off at 
once, or adjust him to actual working conditions. Typical 
opinions on this topic are the following: 


1. “Theory should be accompanied with a large amount of practice in 
actual conditions. I do not know how this can be done, but I am satisfied 
that it can be attempted on somewhat the same lines that it is in normal 
schools. After all, it is the lack of dealing with and securing the co-operation 
of pupils that neutralizes the ability to handle an academic situation.” 

2. “Opportunities for practice teaching should be offered every college 
student who intends to teach.” 

3. “It would be a good thing if they (college graduates) could teach 
under the supervision of an experienced instructor, act as substitute, and 
thus have the responsibility of the management of classes.” 

4. “The ordinary college graduate knows very little of the best methods 
of teaching, and wastes a good deal of time, both his own and that of his 
pupils, in learning. If colleges are really to prepare teachers for work in 
secondary schools, they ought to supplement the excellent work that some 
are now doing in the theory of education with some scheme for actual prac- 
tice under the direction of skilled teachers.” 


The third means of improving the teaching profession 


through college departments of education, is to make such 
departments agencies of selection, which shall help to insure the 
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survival of the fittest. A large proportion of the superinten- 
dents mention “‘personality” as the first requisite in a good 
teacher. In their commendation of pedagogical training, they 
almost invariably say, “other things being equal,’ and these 
other things always include the personal qualities of the appli- 
cant for a position. Frequently, also, the teacher’s power of 
discipline is mentioned, especially in the case of women teachers ; 
and discipline is always regarded as being largely contingent 
upon personality. Several of the most prominent superin- 
tendents recommend in so many words that candidates be care- 
fully selected before they are allowed to take pedagogical 
training, and thus gain certain advantages they are not fit to 
utilize. 

Here, it appears, is an ideal toward which teachers of educa- 
tion may properly work. They owe it to their own departments, 
the public, and indeed the students themselves to try to discover 
teachers upon whom nature herself has fixed her seal of 
approval. They may not be able, indeed, to keep out of their 
classes all those who are unfit for teaching, any more than they 
may be able to attract into their classes all those who are. But 
by working constantly toward this end, here a little and there a 
little, they may bring about a distinct improvement in the 
quality of students drawn to their work. This effort will be 
materially strengthened if other departments of the college can 
be induced to co-operate, and the whole school be made an 
agency of educational selection. 

Finally, as a fourth means of aiding the public schools by 
providing them with better teachers, we have to consider the 
question of more intimate co-operation between departments of 
education and public-school officials. There is unquestionably 
a certain antipathy among superintendents and principals toward 
educational departments in colleges. Some of this is due prob- 
ably to ignorance or prejudice. Some of it is doubtless due to 
reasonable cause. But whatever the explanation, it is clear that 
it ought to be removed. It undoubtedly accounts for many of the 
adverse criticisms of pedagogical training in colleges that have 
been noted in this paper, and it will continue to militate against 
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our success in some quarters until it is reckoned with and 
removed. 

Now, here as elsewhere, the best way for teachers of educa- 
tion and superintendents and principals of schools to get together, 
is for them to cultivate one another’s acquaintance, learn one 
another’s needs, and discover means and methods of mutual 
advantage in their work. I fancy if college men and school 
men thoroughly understood one another, and sympathized with 
one another such expressions as this would not be so common: 

“T have sometimes felt that courses in education in our colleges ought to 
be given by those who have had longer and more general experience in all 
grades of school work, than ‘professors’ of education have had. I believe 
that good philosophy and sound theory based on fundamental principles are 
more important than any number of devices and methods, and rules of 


thumb; but on the other hand, there must be close and intelligent contact 
with actual school conditions.” 


Or again, this: 


“TI think it would do intending high-school teachers good if they received 
occasional lessons in humility. The state of mind of many a high-school 
teacher as regards the lower schools, and as regards his own adequacy, is at 
once funny and melancholy.” 


To conclude this summary and interpretation of the data we 
have derived from public-school superintendents of New Eng- 


land: 

1. The general attitude of the superintendents of schools in 
New England toward the appointment of teachers trained in 
departments of education in our colleges, is distinctly favorable. 
Of these superintendents 75 per cent. give precedence to appli- 
cants for positions that have pursued studies in education; and 
IO per cent. more give at least a qualified precedence. 

2. The opinions of these superintendents indicate four main 
lines of improvement in the equipment and management of 
departments of education whereby the latter may secure better 
recognition. These are: 

a) The strengthening of the courses of instruction, through 
increased length, and enrichment of their content. 

b) The development of some plan of practice-teaching. 

c) The making of the educational department an agency 
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for selecting men and women who are naturally fit to teach, 
through qualities of personality, special aptitudes, and scholarly 
attainments. 

d) The establishment of closer and more friendly rela- 
tions between departments of education and the public schools. 

All these things are matters of gradual growth. It must 
be recognized that professional training of teachers is a new 
thing in the world, and more especially is this true as a college 
function. It will require time to overcome the inertia of the 
masses of educators, as it will to get our own work properly 
oriented. But the end is certain, and the progress already made 
is, in the highest degree, encouraging. 
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THE PROFESSIONAL TRAINING OF TEACHERS IN 
COLLEGE DEPARTMENTS OF EDUCATION! 


ARTHUR O. NORTON 
Harvard University 


THE VIEWS OF CERTAIN COLLEGE PROFESSORS 


About half of the New England colleges and universities 
now offer some instruction in the history, principles, and prob- 
lems of education; a few of these also offer the privilege of 
practice teaching under criticism. Teachers in these institutions 
have, therefore, opportunity to consider, in a practical way, the 
value of the study of education as a distinctively professional 
training for those college students who intend to teach. Do 
they, in point of fact, now attach enough importance to this 
training to give it weight in their recommendations of pro- 
spective high-school teachers? What comments have they to 
make on the general question of professional training for such 
students? These queries your committee sought to answer by 
correspondence with representative members of sixteen New 
England college and university faculties.2 Three colleges in- 
cluded in this list offer no courses in education; letters were sent 
to them chiefly by way of securing answers to the second of the 
above questions. To facilitate comparison with the attitude 
of superintendents of schools on these matters, the letter sent 
out was identical with the one described above (p. 171) by Pro- 
fessor Dawson. 

A preliminary word is necessary as to the significance of the 
returns. Our inquiry was limited by the time and funds at our 
disposal; consequently we excluded from the list those college 

1 Professor William T. Foster, of Bowdoin, College, who was unavoidably 
prevented from preparing this article kindly placed his notes at the disposal of 
the writer. 

? Amherst, Bowdoin, Boston University, Brown, Dartmouth, Harvard, Holy 
Cross, Middlebury, Mount Holyoke, Tufts, Simmons, Smith, Wellesley, Williams, 
Yale, University of Maine. 
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teachers who are presumably not often called upon to recom- 
mend teachers for secondary schools, such as professors of the 
oriental languages, philosophy, the fine arts, and various 
branches of engineering. Those included were professors of 
Latin, Greek, French, German, English, history, mathematics, 
physics, chemistry, and biology. These are the men and women 
who are probably most often asked as to the qualifications of 
prospective high-school teachers; they are also presumably most 
directly interested in efficient teaching in those schools. Their 
opinions are therefore of especial importance as indicating the 
academic attitude toward the professional training of these 
teachers. 

To the one hundred and sixty-five letters sent out, one hun- 
dred and thirteen replies were received, representing all the 
institutions and branches of study concerned. It is hardly neces- 
sary to say that they are of little statistical importance; their 
chief value lies in their indication of the probable drift of 
present practice and opinion, and in their actual contents. In 
discussing them I shall consider, first, the attitude of college 
professors on the question of giving practical weight to the 
study of educational principles and problems in their recom- 
mendations of prospective teachers; and, second, their general 
comments on professional training of such students for teach- 
ing. These last will be treated in a separate article. 

The actual practice among our correspondents is indicated 
by the table below. I have classified as affirmative, and nega- 
tive, respectively, those who do, or do not, take account of pro- 
fessional training, i.e., college courses in education, in their 
recommendations. The non-committal give no indication of 
their practice. A few, who do not mention the direct study of 
educational principles and problems, give weight to such pro- 
fessional training as comes from more or less formal instruc- 
tion in the methods of teaching their own subjects; a few others 
are unable to consider the matter because their colleges offer no 
courses in education; these form separate groups. 


1. Affirmative 
2. Favor courses in methods 
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3. Non-committal 
4. Negative 
5. No courses available 


Putting the matter more simply, the practical situation is 
that about 40 per cent. of our correspondents more or less 
actively support in their recommendation some form of pro- 
fessional training; 60 per cent.—if we include the non-commit- 
tal—do not. This, be it repeated, indicates merely existing 
practice, it does not indicate the existing opinion as to the value 
of such training. As will appear later, this opinion is more 
favorable than the above figures might imply. 

Direct quotations will bring the situation before us more 
clearly than any tabulation. In selecting those which follow I 
have endeavored to represent fairly all shades of practice and 
opinion within each group. 

“T regret to say that very few of the candidates I have to recommend 
have done any work in education, although most of them have had experi- 
ence as teachers. When I do find a candidate who has pursued pedagogical 
studies, I lay great stress on that fact in my description of him. The ques- 
tion of a choice between one with and one without pedagogical training has 
never arisen.” 

“We offer an elective course in pedagogy of two terms to members of 
the senior class who wish to teach. In recommending members of the class 
for positions I lay a good deal of stress upon the training they have had in 
the general subject of pedagogy and the history of education. This has 
seemed to me important in view of their experience, and as, in some measure, 
making up for it. How much weight this has with employers I cannot say. 
But I am sure the training, with what little practice in teaching the students 
can get by practicing upon themselves, has been useful to them in begin- 
ning their work.” 

“T usually mention the work in education done by any candidate. The 
amount of weight to be given to the fact of such work I leave to the school 
officers to determine. The fact that I mention the work shows that I regard 
it as of some value. Where an ordinary course in education has been accom- 
panied by a seminary and by practice in teaching I have made these facts 
the basis for a more emphatic recommendation; but these cases have been 
usually ones where I have had some personal observation of the teacher’s 
work.” 

“We should always give the preference, other qualifications being equal, 
to a candidate who has had the studies in education, both in recommending, 
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and in selecting candidates for vacancies here. The exact weight given would 
be hard to state.” 

“I give great weight to any such professional training both in recom- 
mending and in hiring teachers. The more they have to begin with the less 
they will have to get by experience, and hence the more valuable their first 
years of teaching.” 

“In my view, personal qualities, such as zeal, sympathy, tact, and con- 
science, come first; culture, both general and (in the fields in which the can- 
didate wishes to teach) specific, second; and pedagogy broadly interpreted, 
third. But to the third I give great absolute weight.” 


Several, who do not as yet see the value of the definite 
study of educational principles and problems, nevertheless believe 
in more or less formal instruction in the ways and means of 
teaching their special subjects, as the following replies indicate: 


“In College it is customary to pay particular attention to the prepa- 
ration for teaching in the giving of some of the advanced courses in such 
subjects as French, German, Latin, and mathematics. In particular is this 
true in Latin, where a course is designed specially to prepare our graduates 
for positions as teachers. In the giving of recommendations we naturally 
bear in mind the work done in these courses and recommend them more or 
less highly accordingly. This college offers no courses whatever in education 
and it is only indirectly that our graduates have received special training for 
such work.” 

“Until within a year or two no courses dealing specifically with the 
principles and problems of education have been given here. Courses dealing 
with the aims and methods of presenting peculiar subjects have been given 
in Latin, Greek, and mathematics, and in recommending graduates I have 
given emphasis to their work in such courses.” 


The non-committal replies, although rather numerous, hardly 
call for extended citation. The following example is fairly 
typical of the entire group: 

“Since I am not asked questions about candidates on any other matters 


than their scholarship and experience, I find it impossible to say how much 
weight I give to their having studied education or its equivalent.” 


The negative replies do not necessarily imply hostility to, 
or disbelief in the value of, the study of education by prospective 
teachers. They indicate primarily that for various reasons the 
writers do not take actual account of professional training in 
their recommendations. Six of these do express direct opposi- 
tion; twenty more answer with more or less emphatic negatives, 
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from some of which one might infer an unexpressed disbelief in 
such training. Of the others, seven testify only to work done in 
their own departments; and ten, in spite of their actual practice, 
concede in various degrees the value of professional training. 
The various shades of opinion are illustrated in the following 
citations : 


“T attach no weight to this matter at all and have myself not much con- 
fidence in any pedagogical instruction; nor do I see the practical value of 
studying the history of education or of educational problems.” 

“T have never even asked whether they had pursued ‘studies in the prin- 
ciples of education.’ I give very great weight to their pursuit of ‘such 
studies as look especially to preparation for teaching,’ meaning thereby the 
study of the particular subjects which the candidate expects to teach.” 

“It appears to me that the gift of instruction is a natural one and that 
education methods taught as a science are of little avail. A good teacher 
will develop his own method; a poor one is neither saved nor much bene- 
fited by drill in the principles of education. In recommending a graduate 
for a position I reply wholly upon such characters as she has shown in my 
acquaintance with her, not upon any training in methods of teaching that 
she may have had.” 

“I do not give the fact any weight, and usually have no knowledge con- 
cerning it.” 

“T have never given any consideration to the fact.” 

“T never take the matter into consideration for a moment.” 


The foregoing replies represent the more emphatic negatives. 
I shall now quote a few which are more or less qualified. 


“Tt has been my custom for many years to testify to the matter within 
my knowledge only. If a man is highly trained in chemistry, he gets a detailed 
statement to that effect; if he adds practice in laboratory instruction under our 
oversight, that is added to his statement; if he has taught successfully, the 
fact is mentioned, leaving those who have personal knowledge to give details. 
We do not at present find much reason to emphasize courses in pedagogy as 
greatly qualifying teachers of chemistry, but we assume that testimony will 
be secured from those who give the courses.” 

“As recommendations are requested only for teachers in my particular 
branch, I do not take into consideration their other studies, basing my views 
as to their fitness only upon their work with me or my knowledge of their 
actual practical experience.” 

“In point of fact I am usually called upon to recommend teachers of 
English literature, and I base my recommendation on their natural percep- 
tion of literary values, their private reading, and their class training. I have 
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the general impression that pedagogical classes are of a distinct practical 
value, but I have not given this subject close or critical attention.” 

“In recommending graduates I have not considered their work in the 
courses in education. This does not mean that I count these courses as of 
no value; but I should not recommend a graduate as a teacher with any 
emphasis, unless I had seen those elements of mental power and general 
character which I believe will insure success either with or without the study 
of pedagogics. I believe a knowledge of the history and theory of education 
may improve a teacher but cannot make one. This same knowledge may be 
a positive hindrance if the teacher tries to do work in another’s manner.” 

“None whatever. Not but students having studied educational problems 
might, other things being equal, prove more useful teachers. But the ques- 
tion does not arise. It is so subordinate to other factors like the personal 
equation, absolute knowledge of the subject in hand, etc., that it is not 
reached in considering my line of work, represented broadly by: Dante in 
Italian, Calderon in Spanish, and Corneille in French.” 


The replies from ten men whose colleges do not offer 
courses in education—and who therefore cannot take the work 
into account in their recommendations—are interesting because 
of their comments upon the general subject. Eight of the ten 
express views similar to the following: 


“I regret to say that the comparative infrequency with which candidates 
appear prepared in the formal study of education has precluded any system- 
atic attention to the question as to whether or not such studies have been 
pursued. I should cordially welcome regular expectation of the study of 
pedagogy as a preliminary to teaching.” 

“If we offered such courses here I should certainly be disposed to favor 
those who had pursued them, in recommending men for certain positions.” 

“I think very decidedly that colleges should give more attention to courses 
in education than most of them appear to be doing. A college is a good 
training school for teachers so far as knowledge and culture are concerned, 
from the very nature of its work, and it would be a great addition to its 
usefulness if it would add the opportunity for its students to acquire a more 
thorough knowledge of education, theoretical and practical. This seems the 
more desirable since the educational work can be made just as cultural as 
any other.” 


With these replies before us, we are in position to estimate 
fairly present college practice and opinion on the question at 
issue—always, of course, within the limits of the actual returns. 
As already indicated, hardly two-fifths of our correspondents 
lay stress on any form of professional training, and—eliminat- 
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ing those who refer only to courses in methods—slightly less 
than one-third attach importance to the study of educational 
principles and problems. The state of opinion as to the value of 
this study is somewhat more favorable. Representatives of each 
of the last four groups given in the table above, say that in spite 
of their failure, or lack of opportunity to take it into actual 
account, they nevertheless believe it is more or less useful to 
prospective teachers. Numerous expressions to this effect, weak 
and strong, are to be found in the quotations above given. If 
we add all these, and others not cited, to those of the first group, 
who are obviously of favorable opinion, it appears that sixty- 
four out of one hundred and thirteen—rather more than half— 
take this view. Half a dozen express direct opposition; the 
views of the others are left to our inference. 

When the best has been said, however, there is still notice- 
able a marked contrast to the attitude of superintendents of 
schools, shown in the preceding article. The contrast is empha- 
sized by comparison of the general spirit and tone of the two 
sets of replies. Yet, for several reasons, I am disposed to regard 
the results optimistically. It is clear to me, from nearly a 
decade of experience, that there is a slowly growing recognition 
of the need of professional training for teachers. I have seen 
the gradual disappearance, in the college world, of mere preju- 
dice against it, and the growth of a disposition to suspend judg- 
ment on the part of those who lack information concerning our 
work and our ideals, as well as the appearance of active sup- 
port. I believe, in short, that the results would have been much 
less favorable ten years ago. A second reason for my feeling is 
that many of those who attach little or no value to the profes- 
sional training of teachers clearly misunderstand not only its 
character and presuppositions, but also our views as to its 
value; they mistakenly attribute to us opinions which, if we 
held them, would be ample reason for distrust. Removal of 
these misunderstandings may not bring about complete agree- 
ment with us, but it should certainly diminish opposition which 
comes from sheer misapprehension. 

Again, I believe that fuller knowledge as to the actual per- 
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formance of untrained and inexperienced college graduates in 
our high schools will considerably modify the views of many 
as to the need of professional training. The testimony of 
superintendents of schools to this need forms a body of evidence 
altogether too weighty to be ignored. It is not my province 
to rehearse the evidence in detail. Some of it may be gleaned 
from the replies cited by Professor Dawson; but it is not con- 
fined to our correspondents; we have all heard it for years. I 
do not speak, of course, of those college graduates of experience 
who have survived in the schools and who have reached—often 
with much blundering at the expense of public and pupils— 
undoubted skill and power, but of the untrained novices. Con- 
cerning these I am certain that such utterances as the following 
will be widely approved by other superintendents of schools. 

“As a rule, I find college graduates lamentably ignorant of the prin- 
ciples that underlie good teaching.” 

“The ordinary college graduate knows very little of the best methods of 
teaching and wastes a good deal of time, both his own and that of his 
pupils, in learning.” 

“Teachers fresh from college show great weakness in the ability to 
properly present the subjects they teach, though they -have good knowledge 
of the subjects themselves.” 

“T have had personal experience with several bright college graduates 
who nearly or quite failed through lack of understanding what teaching 
means. 

“In general, young women leave college with little or no idea of what 
real teaching means. Their training must be acquired at the expense of the 
school, and the pupils where they begin their work Right training 
would vastly improve the work of these young women from the beginning.” 

“I prefer to have them make their mistakes in some other town.” 

[ quote these replies merely to emphasize my belief that a 
fuller knowledge of the situation may change the views of 
some who have honest doubts. The whole matter deserves 
extended study. But the topic which immediately concerns us is 
the removal of misunderstandings in regard to our own work, 
which are revealed through the general comments of our col- 


leagues. These misunderstandings are so various and so widely 
spread as to demand a separate discussion. 
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REFORM OF SECONDARY INSTRUCTION IN PERU 


R. L. PACKARD 
Washington, D. C. 


By a decree of November 25, 1905, the ministry of public 
instruction of Peru directed circulars to be sent to the various 
colleges or institutions of secondary instruction, and to writers 
upon education, throughout the country requesting criticisms 
upon the existing law (of 1902) regulating that grade of educa- 
tion and asking for suggestions of alterations which seemed to 
them advisable to be embodied in a new law. The responses to 
these circulars were published by the minister of public instruc- 
tion in two volumes (Lima, 1906), and a brief review of them 
will ijlustrate the manner in which the proposed reform of educa- 
tion is to be carried on in Peru. In its report for 1904 the United 
States Bureau of Education published a summary of a report 
upon a similar reform movement in primary education in Argen- 
tine, which showed that the authorities of that country were awake 
to the need of a more practical character in their common-school 
curriculum. This idea that public education should look more 
toward supplying efficiency for practical life appears abundantly in 
the discussions in the present volumes from Peru. Latin Ameri- 
cans are fully aware of what is going on in the world, but they 
are also naturally conservative and are conscious that their own 
antecedents, traditions, and characteristics of race must all be 
considered when reforms are proposed. 

As there is no explanatory introduction to the volumes before 
us containing the existing law and the proposed changes, the 
nature of the changes can only be inferred from the individual 
reports or criticisms. We will, therefore, take a few of the 
principal points and observe their treatment by the various 
writers. 

The opinion seems pretty general among the teachers con- 
sulted that the four-year course (of the law of 1902) was too 
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brief and too crowded, and a course of five and sometimes of six 
years is recommended, in the latter case with a “bifurcation” of 
the course after the fourth year, one set of classes preparing for 
the university and the other for practical life. In many cases 
a preparatory course is strongly recommended for the first year, 
on account of the unfitness of the first-year pupils to take second- 
ary studies. Perhaps locality has something to do with the com- 
plaints on this score, which appear in the reports from the second- 
ary schools that are largely attended by natives (i.e., those of 
non-Spanish descent). In some cases it is recommended to estab- 
lish specialized sections as the logical end of secondary instruc- 
tion. The studies in these sections should not, it is argued, be 
purely literary or scientific, but relate to commerce and industries, 
mining and agriculture. Proficiency in these, it is urged, is what 
is needed in Peru, and some of the writers deplore the neglect of 
such branches while the literary or “pure science”’ studies continue 
to produce, in those students who are unable to attend the uni- 
versity, unfortunates who are not fully prepared to be either 
advocates or merchants, but who have learned just enough to 
despise labor, and who drag out a miserable hand-to-mouth exist- 


ence. This class is always ready for revolution. 

Many of the reports from the colleges propose new plans of 
studies in which the “modern” spirit is conspicuous. An extreme 
example is as follows: 


First year—botany, arithmetic, practical and demonstrated, religion, 
Spanish grammar and composition, zodlogy, physics, geography (physical, 
political, and commercial); second year—Spanish grammar and compo- 
sition, elementary algebra, geography of Peru, history of Peru, physics, 
elementary geometry, astronomical geography, geology and mineralogy; 
third year—inorganic chemistry, physics, trigonometry, ancient and 
mediaeval history, anthropology and _ psychology, physics, literature, 
logic; fourth year—mechanics, organic chemistry, hygiene, modern 
and contemporaneous history, constitution of Peru, astronomy, morals and 
sociology, political economy; fifth year—section of commerce and industries, 
agriculture and cattle-raising, and mining. Under these headings are included 
bookkeeping, commercial arithmetic and geography, and geography of Peru, 
applied and natural history (Peruvian), commercial correspondence, lan- 
guages and drawing, industrial chemistry, merchandise and trade, commercial 
legislation; agricultural botany and zodlogy, chemistry and mineralogy 
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applied to agriculture, geography of the fauna and flora of Peru, meteor- 
ology, surveying, machinery, hygiene, legislation relating to labor, agricul- 
tural industries, mineralogy and geology of Peru, trigonometry, surveying, 
assaying, drawing, electro-chemistry and metallurgy, chemistry of metals, 
mining mechanics and physics, legislation, and drawing. 


In the foregoing, it will be seen, there is no mention of Latin 
or Greek, or the humanities, or aesthetics. This omission, how- 
ever, so far from meeting with general approval, encounters 
strong opposition from other teachers, nor does it seem quite 
natural in a country whose language is itself so nearly Latin, to 
leave the schools in ignorance of their original mother-tongue. 
One teacher argues that, even if secondary education is only 
intended to form future farmers, engineers, merchants, and 
manufacturers, young men who are taught the appropriate 
branches for these careers alone without any instruction in morals 
or aesthetics, would become the mere slaves of their daily work. 
As to Latin, another teacher remarks as follows: 


In the opinion of some, our education ought to have an immediate 
object; it should provide that the majority of pupils after four or five years’ 
study should have a certain varnish of knowledge sufficient to enable them 
to earn a living. This is the view of many persons who consider themselves 
practical. But we must not accept this view. Imagine a society in which 
those who are regarded as its best-educated representatives should be imbued 
with the fatal idea that there is nothing in life more important than the 
pursuit of facile and immediate profit. Such a society would speedily and 
necessarily be converted into an aggregate of ferocious egotists, without 
ideals, without principle, without virtue. Yet such a society would be the 
result of a purely utilitarian system of pedagogy. It is the function of the 
humanities and ancient languages to give a wider scope to secondary educa- 
tion. Latin should be replaced in the programmes. In some countries the 
importance of Latin is disputed; still, Latin will survive for a long time to 
come. The moderns cannot forget the debt they owe to antiquity, nor should 
they renounce the noble privilege of remaining in direct communication with 
the grand ideas and harmonious modes of expression of the ancients. If a 
general culture of the mind rests upon fundamental principles, how can 
literary culture—the humanities—fulfil its object if it ignores the great- 
est manifestations of genius? Besides, it is an error to believe that antiquity 
merely represents a classical tradition. Antiquity is still a living phase in 
the modern world: it is a part of that moral existence which has preserved 
its unity in the midst of a constantly changing civilization. Should we, then, 
under pretext of creating an entirely modern education, suppress the ancient 
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languages? That is to say, should we cut ourselves off from all contact 
with the past? If we should suppress them, our students would be led 
through a cycle of human knowledge without knowing anything of the 
marvelous productions of the ancient mind. The learning of Latin, the 
synthetic language of the great Roman writers develops harmoniously all 
the intellectual faculties. Nothing equals the dignity of Latin. Formerly 
the spoken language of the ruling nation of the Old World, it has left its 
imprint upon the languages, customs, and laws of all civilized nations. From 
a more utilitarian point of view, we should remember that Latin is the ety- 
mological source of all the neo-Latin languages and consequently, a course in 
Latin is a most valuable aid to the understanding of Spanish. Furthermore, 
since Latin literature is studied in the University of Lima, it is necessary 
to teach Latin in the secondary schools for those who intend to take degrees 
in law, medicine, or letters at the university. 


He points out, finally, that even in countries where there has been 
a determined effort to exclude Latin from the school programmes, 
or at least limit its study to a minimum, as in France, a reaction 
in favor of retaining it is now setting in. Another writer points 
out that there would be no need of wasting time in learning an 
aritificial language, like Volapiik or Esperanto, if Latin were, 
universally studied, as formerly. There is by no means a 
unanimity of opinion on this question of Latin, and it will be 
interesting to see what the decision of the ministry will finally be. 

Taking up some of the reports seriatim, we note the following 
points: It is complained that defective preparation necessitates 
much repetition of instruction. In some cases the complaint is 
that the teachers themselves are not properly prepared, which 
leads to the recommendation of a normal school. The need of 
such a school, again, is disputed by others who think that the uni- 
versity affords all the general instruction necessary for teachers, 
and that if a special practical course in pedagogy were added in 
the university with one year’s teaching in a college, better results 
would be reached than if a normal school were established. The 
writer reviews the history of normal schools in Europe, Japan, 
and the United States. The example of the école normale at 
Paris is cited to show that a school originally intended to instruct 
professors of superior instruction may become as much of a uni- 
versity and research institution as universities themselves. The 
reports are full, as might be expected, of suggestions for improv- 
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ing the programmes; some teachers asking for longer courses, 
others requesting changes to accommodate ill-prepared pupils 
with frequent examinations, while surmenage or overwork, owing 
to the inadequacy of the four-year course, is frequently discussed. 
It is interesting to note that the students themselves were some- 
times consulted by their professors in preparing opinions upon 
the programmes. For example, a professor quotes from a 
periodical published by the students of the college of Guadalupe, 
a passage complaining of the curtailing of the course from six 
to four years without a corresponding reduction in studies. 

In a few cases portions of the reports are written in “dialect,” 
so to speak; that is to say, in the same facile, but fallacious and 
corrupting, technical language which some writers on education 
in this country have adopted from sociology. It is not good Eng- 
lish, but is a quasi-scientific-philosophical-metaphysical-pedantic 
cant, the terms and similes of which are taken indiscriminately 
from the mechanical, physical, and biological sciences, with modes 
of expression taken over from German into English without 
apology. The dialect is at once recognizable even when disguised 
in Spanish. Here are a few specimens: 

Education is, generally speaking, the molding of the individual to the 
collectivity. In this evolutive process of each individual toward the 
ideal type which society offers him as a whole, and of society itself toward 
the most perfect individual types, there is a continual mutual exchange of 
defects and perfections between society and the individual, the resultant of 
which constitutes civilization and progress The fundamental law of 
this process is the instability of the homogeneous and the production of 
tendencies for the heterogeneous Liberty of action is required 
by the forces of nature to insure their maximum effect. These forces 
are always in pairs, so that to every action there corresponds a reaction 
which is peculiar to it, and the constancy of this opposition in each pair 
maintains it in its individuality, whence result the stability and harmony 
of the whole, and that mobile equilibrium which constitutes the order 
of the universe Hence, too, result the fixed laws which deter- 
mine the stability of the system, so that when an individual energy fails to 
conform thereto, such energy is separated from its own pair and invades 
the field of action of another energy .... contrary to the general order, 
and consequently producing instability or disorder Every language 
is a sociological organism which represents a series of evolutions in human 
activity. 
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It appears, too, that in Peru, as in the United States, even women 
have been infected with this pedantic language of sociology 
which is so fatal to taste and delicacy. 

While many of the writers of these reports show that they are 
familiar with the history and present condition of secondary 
education in other countries, several of them go into the subject 
exhaustively and review the developments of the last twenty-five 
years in Germany, France, Belgium, Italy, and the United States, 
quoting government decrees and the works of the well-known 
authors on the subject in those countries, together with pro- 
grammes of studies of the French lycées, the German gymnasia 
and real schools, and the high schools of the United States. 
The principal authority quoted on the United States is Com- 
payré’s report of secondary education at the Chicago Exposition. 
It appears that the example of France has been followed in Peru 
more than that of Germany, but with due regard to the special 
requirements of Peru, the difference consisting principally in the 
omission of Latin and Greek in the special secondary courses in 
Peru. The high schools and colleges of the United States have 
also served as types which have been followed to some extent in 
Peru, the continuous progress from the preparatory schools 
through the various grades, including the high schools, to the 
colleges, being well esteemed. The United States, says the writer 
of the long article from which we quote, has understood better 
than France the object of establishments of public instruction, 
making of them places of training for the more or less elevated 
purposes of life, separating general culture from special training 
and establishing three gradations of this general culture—the 
primary school, the high school, and the college—in which may 
be educated all classes of society, those of the lowest (or poorest) 
class being educated in the primary schools, where, with the 
intermediate grammar school, they may complete a course which 
will enable them to enter business, while the continuity of the 
grades is not broken, but extends to the colleges. This writer 
insists that the classical models are not so suitable for Peruvians 
to follow in secondary education as the Anglo-Saxon spirit. The 
ancient idea of the unity of the state and the subjection of the 
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individual thereto should be replaced by individual initiative and 
liberty, the Teutonic idea. Another writer emphasizes this view 
by declaring (using again the modern quasi-scientific dialect) 
that the classical education which was planted in Peru in colonial 
times, which is static and opposed to the dynamical idea of free 
movement, the modern spirit, is yielding to the positivist system 
which the fatal law of the struggle for existence imposes upon the 
individual in modern society. 

A few extracts from an address by Dr. Pedro A. Labarthe, 
professor of pedagogics in the university at Lima, will illustrate 
the comprehensive view with which the remodeling of the second- 
ary courses in Peru is being discussed. He says: 

The origin of “bifurcation” in secondary education is easy to trace: 

it arose from the impotence of the old classical instruction to prepare young 
men for the so-called scientific careers, and on the other hand from the 
utter impotence of “modernism” to give a sufficient preparation for the 
liberal professions. The antagonism between classicism and utilitarianism 
produced bifurcation. 
He then reviews briefly the history of this movement in Europe, 
the United States, and Latin America. Peru adopted bifurcation 
in 1872, but retained that division of courses for only ten years. 
This separation of studies he says, is not a complete solution of 
the problem involved, but only a compromise, for a proof of 
which statement he refers to the example of Germany which he 
calls the normal school of the world, and Germany did not adopt 
bifurcation, but established parallel institutions, the gymnasia and 
the real schools, both of which prepare for the universities. His 
argument is against the proposed plan (bifurcation) largely on 
the ground that precocious specialization destroys equilibrium. 
He adds these remarkable words regarding the Peruvian race: 

Well endowed as it is with intelligence, and easy to lead, it is still unedu- 
cated and needs an integral education. As to mental qualities there are two 
types; one inert as the Andes themselves, devoted to tradition with Asiatic 
immobility and easily formed into docile soldiers, laborious farm hands, or 
good scholars; while the other type is full of energy, but unstable, of a 
lively imagination, changeable in its feelings, impelled by impulses which 
are often not fulfilled, full of gigantic projects, but with pigmean realiza- 
tion; and both these types require a uniform education to produce an equilib- 
rium between them. 
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He returns to the history of modern education in France, begin- 
ning with the circular of Jules Simon in 1872, which, he says, 
gave the first blow to Latin and Greek in secondary instruction; 
mentions the continuation of that movement in 1880, the revival 
of classicism in 1885, the creation of modern education in 1890, 
and in a brief paragraph recites the vicissitudes of this branch of 
education in France down to 1902. Incidentally he mentions 
that the educational ideas of the United States were taken from 
England and Germany ; some Latin republics, like Argentine and 
Uruguay, sought inspiration for their systems in the United 
States; others, like Chile and the Central American republics, in 
Germany; while Peru has always followed France. His own 
preference for an educational model is Germany. However, he 
adds, modern democracy has created its own school, which is 
distinct from the old aristocratic school, and the people whose 
education has been chiefly formed by the spirit of a selective 
democracy is that of the United States. Peruvian reformers 
must therefore study American educational ideals and methods. 
This course appeals to him the more because, he adds, if the 
Peruvians are Americans and therefore democratic, they must 
look to that people when they consider their own system of 
public education, especially for the reason that, notwithstanding 
the English origin of the United States the methods of instruc- 
tion there are now largely German. 

Altogether there are over fifty reports in these two volumes, 
from as many different colleges and institutions throughout the 
country, some half-dozen of them by women. Some of the 
teachers were educated in Germany. 


DISCUSSION 


THE AGRICULTURAL HIGH SCHOOL 


ARTHUR D. CROMWELL 
Humboldt College, Humboldt, Iowa 


Professor Bolton, in his editorial note in the January number of THE 
Scuoo. Review, brings us face to face with some very grave and at present 
ugly looking problems. He claims in substance that separate and independent 
agricultural high schools will mean the sapping of the very life from the 
present high schools and the gradual introduction of social distinctions whose 
absence is the glory of American democracy. And he might have added that 
the separate and independent agricultural high school will mean much added 
expense due to the duplication of buildings, teachers, and equipment. 

But values are relative, and we must always select for marginal utility. 
The first and to me the most important objection to keeping the schools 
together crops out in such sentences as this in Professor Bolton’s note: 
“Teachers of the so-called practical subjects are as a rule much less well 
trained, have a lower professional standard, are more itinerant, less devoted 
to their work, and less valuable to the schools in the training for character 
than the other teachers.” 

Now let us examine that sentence. First there is an implied sneer at 
the whole matter in the phrase “so-called practical subjects.” And so long 
as we try to keep the two classes of students and teachers together those in 
the industrial work will be sneered at by those in the literary work who are 
in the main heading toward the “so-called” learned professions of law, medi- 
cine, education, and office-holding. A high-school teacher said to me not long 
since: “Whenever we have a pupil that can’t pass up, we put him into com- 
mercial geography just so as to get him through.” That voices the attitude 
and characterizes the atmosphere into which we must plunge the country boy 
if we are to send him to the town high school to take his course in agricul- 
ture. But it does not tell the worst of the story, for no sooner does our 
honest, hard-working country boy get into the town high school, than he 
(unconsciously of course) finds himself surrounded by well-dressed and 
well-mannered girls who have little depth or earnestness of purpose because 
they are headed toward the leisure class as an ideal life. And he finds the 
only textbooks approved by the town teachers are texts with nothing in them 
that heads a boy country-ward. The arithmetics are filled with problems and 
cases for the middleman, the banker, stock broker, commission merchant, and 
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even the carpenter and manufacturer, but never a word for the scientific 
farmer. Probably feed and food tables are the most important thing that 
the course in agriculture brings the young farmer’s mind into contact with. 
But ‘where do we find a textbook with a case on the food tables, or where do 
we find a town teacher who can and will appreciate the importance of the 
subject? Think of the town boys, even if the girls were excused, taking 
time to get thoroughly familiar with the manurial value of the different kinds 
of feeding-stuffs. And yet the people of the United States are losing, 
according to conservative estimates, $3,000,000 per year because of their 
ignorance of this one subject alone. The books on geography and compo- 
sition will compare no better than the books on arithmetic. 

I am afraid that the distinctions are here or have got to come, and that 
the high schools which are nothing more than college preparatory schools 
will have to sink into relative insignificance compared with the schools which 
teach the masses how to make a living as well as how to live. According to 
the last report of the Commissioner of Education there are 17,231,000 pupils 
in the primary and grammar grades. Dividing this number by eight, we have 
2,153,000 for each grade. According to the same report, there are 924,000 
in the high schools and academies. Dividing this number by four, we get 
231,000 for each grade in the high schools and academies. That is, only about 
one out of ten of our pupils go to the present high school. What if the 
school that takes care of the other nine becomes nine times as large and 
important? There would be nothing out of proportion. 

Let us examine the proposition: “The teachers are much less well 
trained!” Well trained in what? I hesitate to answer but I know and others 
know that it is less well trained in what the so-called leisure class think most 
valuable. Is a college graduate who cannot work a problem with the food 
tables, but who can read a little Latin, better trained than the pupil from a 
course of equal length in an agriculture where he was not taught to read 
Latin but to work problems pertaining to the chemistry of the soil and food 
materials? 

There is small doubt but that our greatest national danger is that we will 
become over-specialized and hence unappreciative of what the other fellow 
has done or is doing. I fear that Professor Bolton has in mind the specialist 
when he writes of the well-trained teacher in the high school. But I believe 
that I voice the thought of our ablest thinkers when I say that the 
specialist is a dangerous person for a secondary school. What we need 
is the broad-minded man or woman who can see the connections and the 
bearings on other things which the topic which he or she teaches has. But 
the age just past has been an age of manufacturing; the coming age is to be 
one of agriculture. The millions are to come back from the cities into the 
freedom and the plenty of the country. We need as never before the many- 
sided men and women but men and women who will put how to live and how 
to make a living first, and how to use one’s leisure second. 
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We need the love of beauty and harmony that comes from the contact 
with Greek thought as revealed in Greek art and literature; we need the 
love of order, system, and obedience to law and duty that comes with a long 
and close contact with the Romans; we need a thirst for knowledge and all 
that, but these things make for morals with the receptive minds. The 
active, executive, restless minds, however, will not stay under such discipline, 
and hence this class which composes more than half of the population is not 
reached by our present ladylike high-school teachers. Athletics and industry 
make powerfully for morals, but not in the same way or with the same 
class as the literary branches. We need both, but we shall have difficulty in 
keeping them together. 


EDITORIAL NOTES 


The appearance of the fiftieth anniversary volume of the National Edu- 
cational Association presents occasion for some reflections upon the aim and 
sical efficiency of this organization. Whatever else may be said 
EDUCATIONAL of it, this at least is true: it is the largest educational society 
ASSOCIATION of its kind in the world. English, German, and French school 
men all seem to be well informed respecting the magnitude and general 
character of the National Educational Association; and they appear to regard 
it as a strong and useful institution, the like of which they would be pleased 
to have in their respective countries. It is probable that the association is 
as well thought of abroad as at home; indeed it is possible foreigners 
esteem it more highly than we do ourselves, for it cannot be doubted that 
there is among us a rising tide of criticism of its tendencies and policies. 
The foreigner thinks of the society as a union of all progressive teachers 
in this country, to the end that educational problems may be freely dis- 
cussed; that all advances in teaching may be popularized; and that sound 
laws affecting the schools may be enacted and carried into effect. But here 
at home one frequently hears it said, and with much feeling often, that 
the association is under the control of a “ring,” and that ambitious and more 
or less selfish men are using it for their own glorification at the expense of 
the cause of educational betterment in our country. That these complaints 
come from malcontents and soreheads is freely charged by those in the 
seats of the mighty; but where the truth lies in respect to the questions at 
issue it is not for us to say. 

However, from an examination of the volume before us it is possible to 
estimate with some confidence the work which the association, during the 
fifty years of its existence has done for American education. The arrange- 
ment by years as well as by subjects of all the programmes of the associa- 
tion since its foundation enables one to see what phases of education have 
engaged the attention of school men during the last half century. The first 
point that impresses one is—when the association was organized there was 
great need of some effective means for teachers to exchange views and to 
standardize educational opinion and practice to a certain extent. The associa- 
tion served in an earlier day as a clearing-house for educational ideas and 
propositions; and in order that theories respecting reforms in teaching or 
administration should get into general circulation and be accepted by the 
craft, it was necessary that they should pass through this clearing-house. 
The men who were contributing most largely to sound educational progress 
were the leaders in the association twenty-five years ago, say, and they 
attacked their problems in a serious if not altogether effective manner. As 
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the association developed it became a more and more powerful instrument 
for good, and the range of its activities and its influence grew apace. 
Whereas in the beginning the society was content with a single programme 
of a general character, in due course differentiation set in, and teachers with 
special interests began to flock by themselves for a part of every meeting, 
and to have a programme of their own. This process of specialization has 
gone on developing until now there are twenty or more distinct departments, 
most of them larger than the original society. 

Meanwhile the general association has successfully resisted the forces 
that have threatened arrest of development. It could probably be demon- 
strated that as the sections were formed they took up the consideration of 
the newer and perhaps more vital problems to be solved, and the general 
association was left to deal in generalities and commonplaces, to some extent 
at any rate. The aim has always been during the last years to make the 
general programme “popular.” With audiences of from three to ten thou- 
sand, nothing but popular material would suit. A man cannot solve educa- 
tional problems, and entertain a vast crowd of pleasure-seekers at the same 
time; though, if he is of a good sort he may popularize movements of 
importance and merit. Without question, the general programme of the 
association has accomplished much in the latter direction; but nevertheless 
there has been of necessity, perhaps, some talk to the galleries these last 
years. It is freely said among school people that men who spoke their pieces 
a decade ago have kept on telling the same tales. They seem to have been 
unwilling to let go, so that the new forces in education have not been able to 
get a hold. And with what result? The National Educational Association is 
hardly today the clearing-house it was a decade ago for fresh educational 
ideas, though some of the departments are in the forefront of progress. But 
if a man wishes to keep in touch with the latest and best in educational theory 
and practice he is not as likely as men once were to look to the Proceedings 
of the National Educational Association for it, although the contents of the 
present volume are exceptionally good. It is questionable whether the 
National Educational Association is now the instrument par excellence by 
means of which new and fruitful notions in education can be published to 
the world, and given practical effect. 

What is it then that has made and that keeps this association the largest 
in the world? First and principally the efforts of a most devoted and efficient 
secretary, who in an exceptionally skilful way keeps this great machine 
running smoothly, and without retardation at any point. Then, it is the 
finest tourist bureau for teachers to be found anywhere, and it is of distinct 
service in just this way. Foreigners who imagine that the ten or fifteen 
thousand teachers who attend the meetings of the National Educatianal Asso- 
ciation are devoted primarily to the programme would be speedily dis- 
illusioned if they should go to Cleveland, say, next July. But this does not 
imply that these teachers receive no benefit; they do, most certainly, and 
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this feature of the National Educational Association should not be abandoned. 
But it is to be feared that the aim of popularity, made desirable on account 
of the vast size of the association, with the consequent keeping in the lime- 
light of men some of whom have not been advancing in educational theory, 
and who do not quite fully understand contemporary tendencies, is in danger 
of robbing the National Educational Association of its vitality, and its influ- 
ence upon professional thought and action. If during the next decade the 
association moves along the lines it now seems to be pursuing many of the 
really growing men in this country may become detached from it, which, if it 
so happens, will prove a misfortune. This does not mean that in such an 
event it would be without members; not at all; but these would comprise 
mainly the excitement- and pleasure-seeking persons on the one hand, and the 
old guard after offices on the other hand. 

The times are changing in education, which makes it advisable that the 
National Educational Association should revise its methods in certain respects. 
We have already entered the era of scientific study of problems of teaching, 
and what is now needed is for this great association to set agoing vigorously 
machinery which will produce results of scientific value for educational theory 
and practice. What an opportunity the National Council has had to lead in 
the forward movement! And how completely it has failed to take advantage 
of the opportunity! This National Council of Statics is already lost in the 
rear of educational advance in this country, and we must look elsewhere for 
some guiding body. Here is a chance for the National Educational Associa- 
tion to use its influence and its funds to study problems of contemporary in- 
terest, and to popularize the results of such investigation. This should be its 
field. It has under its command a fund which if used for research in education 
by men and women capable of doing the work effectively would contribute 
much toward sane educational reform. In its series of Reports it has already 
attempted something along the line indicated; but after all, most of these 
Reports are simply a codification of the opinions and experiences of a body 
of men who have not studied the problems discussed in a thoroughgoing 
manner. Some of them have proved of service, but others are not of great 
value. If the energy and devotion and ability which have developed this 
magnificent organization could now throw its influence in the direction of 
effective educational investigation and popularization of the results thereof 
it would continue to be the greatest as well as the largest educational associa- 
tion in the world. 


M. V. 


BOOK REVIEWS 


Aspects of Child Life and Education. By G. Stantey HALL AND SOME OF 

His Pupits. Boston: Ginn & Co., 1907. Pp. xi+326. 

This is announced as the first volume of a series, the purpose of which is 
to present in systematic and somewhat condensed form many of the psycho- 
genetic studies emanating from Clark University and thus far scattered through 
its various journals. The papers contained in this first volume (which are said 
to have less unity than those which are to follow) are, in order, as follows: 
“The Contents of Children’s Minds,” “The Psychology of Daydreams,” “Curiosity 
and Interest,” “The Story of a Sandpile,” “A Study of Dolls,” “The Collecting 
Instinct,” “The Psychology of Ownership,” “Fetichism in Children,” “Boy Life 
in a Massachusetts Country Town Forty Years Ago.” These studies are already 
more or less familiar to students of educational literature, and this volume will 
be welcomed as making more accessible certain of them which are of particular 
value, such as the first, third, fourth, sixth, and last. The criticisms which have 
been brought to bear upon such studies are almost as well known as their con- 
tent, and they need not be reiterated here. Their value is naturally greatest in 
the eyes of those who are convinced that the development of the individual and 
that of the race is parallel in an important degree. This new presentation does 
not, however, increase the plausibility of the theory to one who is as yet uncon- 
vinced. In fact, he cannot but feel, more decidedly than ever, that the theory is 
overworked and that in much of its so-called proof points are strained to the 
breaking. Over and over again the most far-reaching inductions are made on 
such slender bases of fact that the investigator must be innocent of the canons of 
scientific method. These criticisms find particular illustration in the article on 
“Fetichism in Children.” Fetichism is now recognized as an old term with a 
connotation quite inadequate for any minute description of a particular stage in 
the religious development of the natural races. The use of the term in its 
exact sense would be questionable enough, but it is here used without any special 
signification, apparently as a blanket expression for everything which savors of 
animism, magic and primitive superstition generally. But even if we accept the 
author’s use of the term, the phenomena adduced to prove the presence of a 
fetichistic attitude in children are far from convincing. For example, the fact 
(reported by a girl of seventeen) that a little boy of three has a bit of an old 
strap which he always keeps and talks to and takes to bed with him, the fact 
that another boy plays that pretty stones are people, are samples of the evidence 
adduced to prove that playthings are really regarded as persons by children. Or 
what do such responses as these have to do with proving that children are fetich- 
istic: “Wondered where stones came from but was ashamed to ask,” or the 
supposition of another child that “stones come up out of the earth”? The 
humanizing of stones is supposed to be indicated by the supposition of one 
child that sand is young stones which will grow up to be rocks, or the suppo- 
sition of another that stones grow larger at a place in the country than at home, 
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or that a big black stone in the forest must be very old (as it probably was!). 
The seeing of pictures of people or animals in cracks on the wall surely reveals 
no fetichism in children even though fantasy may, in part, have been responsible 
for this animistic view of the world. The section upon child magic is particularly 
weak. To give only one or two instances of the ease with which savage character- 
istics are attributed to the child upon the most slender basis of fact, “A boy of 
five emptied his pockets for me. In them were a pill-box with imaginary salve 
to cure your finger when it got hurt and some pretty stones.” And this is men- 
tioned as an instance of primitive shamanism in the modern child! In no case 
is there any apparent recognition of the possibility of explaining an oddity of 
child belief or fancy through imitation or suggestion, or through a possible 
peculiarity of his environment. In no case is it recognized that the reported 
belief may merely accidentally savor an animism, owing to a defect, for instance, 
in the child’s language, or in his lack of abstract terms in which to tell what 
he thought. The whole article is a veritable jumble in which the play and 
make-believe of children and their half-developed ideas, reported in many cases 
by girls in their teens, are mixed with the superstitions of adults to lead us to 
the conclusion that the child is quite prone to fetichism, e. g., the fact that a dis- 
tinguished lawyer has for years carried a lucky penny is turned in as evidence. 

Most of the articles contain brief discussions of supposed anthropological 
parallels to the phenomena discussed but the material presented is too frag- 
mentary to have any significance even if the interpretation of it were less super- 
ficial. 

Aside from the particular theory underlying most of the articles, the reports 
themselves are of course of peculiar interest to all parents and teachers, and they 
certainly tend to bring us into closer touch with child life. Of particular value 
is the “Story of a Sand Pile,” and “Boy Life Forty Years Ago.” 


Our Children. By Paut Carus. Chicago: The Open Court Publishing Co., 

1906. Pp. 207. 

This is a delightful volume of essays upon child training; the discussions are 
informal and simple, practical rather than theoretic, and appreciative rather than 
coldly scientific. Such topics as the use of money, fairness, sympathy with 
animals, moral discipline, sanitary suggestions, suggestions toward the first steps 
in teaching mathematical ideas, science, foreign languages, music, are included 
in the book. It is particularly suggestive of ways the parent can use daily hap- 
penings as means of broadening the child’s circle of ideas and strengthening his 
character. No one can read the little volume without a renewal of zeal to live 
more truly for his children. 

IRVING KING 

UNIVERSITY OF MICHIGAN 


High School Algebra, Elementary Course. By H. E. Staucut, Pu.D., 
assistant professor of mathematics in the University of Chicago, and 
N. J. Lennes, M.S., instructor in mathematics in the Wendell Phillips 
High School, Chicago. Boston: Allyn and Bacon, 1907. Pp. 297. 


For some time a revision of the school course in algebra has been an 


admitted necessity. Many recent studies and discussions have dealt with the 
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essential features of a course adapted to present needs. In this question the 
authors of the book have been actively interested for several years and are 
thoroughly familiar with its literature. In the light of, and in conformity with, 
the exacting requirements of mathematical pedagogy as recently developed in 
this country and abroad, they propose a course in algebra suited to existing con- 
ditions in our high schools and academies. That the needs of beginners may 
receive adequate consideration the text is divided into two parts: an elementary 
course “designed solely for the first year,” and an advanced course for sub- 
sequent and maturer study. Only the elementary course has appeared. It 
carries the student through quadratic equations. It aims to give him practical 
mastery of some important processes of elementary algebra so that he can use 
them:—in geometry, in mechanics, in physics, in chemistry, or any other of 
their simpler applications. At the same time, while subordinating theory, it is de- 
signed to familiarize him with certain ideas essential to a fuller development of 
the subject. The treatment is fresh and invigorating. The book is an excellent 
example of how interesting and attractive a subject often considered dry may 
become when developed in connection with its more important applications. It 
is the evident result of much conscientious work. It evinces keen insight into 
the mental process of the beginner. For skilful and sustained appeal to his 
interest and attention it is without parallel in the recent textbook literature of 
the subject. It is destined to receive an enthusiastic reception from teachers of 
mathematics and to inaugurate, let us hope, a new era in the teaching of ele- 
mentary algebra. 

In the brief space at command only a few features may be touched on. For 
a full and careful statement of the principles which have guided the authors, 
the reader is referred to the preface of the book. 

Algebra as here treated has its foundations in arithmetic. The development 
is wholly from the numerical and concrete side. To an extent quite unusual 
the illustrative examples in the text form the heart of the discussion. The 
connection with arithmetic has thus been made so close, the transition from it 
so gradual, that to the learner no line of demarkation should appear. In this 
transition from arithmetic the authors have applied with skill and judgment a 
principle which might well receive fuller recognition in first courses in other 
branches of mathematics. 

The equation (on the practical side rather than the theoretical) is the 


central topic. It appears in the first, and, in fact, in every succeeding chapter. 


Factoring, fractions, radicals, are studied so far as they contribute to the main 
purpose in hand, the solution of equations. An entire chapter is devoted to the 
graph. It receives many and suggestive applications. It forms the basis for the 
study of simultaneous equations and illumines the entire discussion in a way 
that should be particularly helpful and attractive to the beginner. This group- 
ing of the topics with reference to the equation has many and obvious advantages 
in a first course. Not the least of these is the ease with which algebra is kept 
in touch with its applications. 

This treatment of the equation is supported by a collection of carefully 
graded problems which for practical character, interest, and range is altogether 
unique in elementary texts. Something of its richness may be inferred from the 
subheadings of a single list of problems in chap. iv: problems involving interest ; 
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problems involving areas; problems involving volumes; problems involving 
simple number relations; problems involving motion; problems involving the 
simple lever; problems involving densities; problems on momentum; problems 
on thermometer readings. Were there no other distinguishing features, the 
problems alone would justify the appearance of the book. They amply confirm 
the authors’ statement that “the main purpose of the elementary course is the 
solution of problems rather than the construction of a purely theoretical doctrine 
as an end in itself.” 

Characteristic of the treatment is the enunciation in eighteen short statements 
of the principles of algebra used in the elementary course. “Each of these is 
obtained by induction from simple, concrete examples. These principles are not 
designed to form a body of fundamental assumptions from which a deductive 
system may be obtained, but are intended to furnish a codification of the learner’s 
information on algebra in a form immediately adapted for use. The emphasis 
is not on the theoretical but on the practical side.”” In deference to the imma- 
turity of the pupil these principles receive no formal demonstration. Logically 
considered they give character and consistency to the entire treatment and lead 
inevitably to a treatment, at some later period, based on the three so-called funda- 
mental laws, such, for instance, as is given in Chrystal’s textbook. Thus the 
authors have so wrought that while the student may have much more to learn 
than is given in this book, yet for the purposes of later study he shall have a 
minimum to unlearn. 

In its gain of simplicity by keeping essentials constantly in the fore, in its 
appeal to the learner by emphasis on important applications and on graphical 
methods, in its solicitude that he be not forced prematurely into purely abstract, 
symbolic reasoning, the book embodies the best results of recent studies on the 
teaching of algebra. It will arouse enthusiasm in the classroom and merits a 
wide adoption. On textbook and teaching methods it will exert, we believe, a 
profound influence. 

Tuomas E. McKInNeEy 

MIDDLETOWN, CONN, 

Principles of Intellectual Education. By F. H. Matruews. Cambridge: 

The University Press; New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 


There is a characteristic difference between English and American books on 
education. With but few exceptions, English writers treat the subject in a 
systematic, logical manner. They seek to establish their principles mainly by 
making them appear to be reasonable. They do not employ to any great extent 
experimental data or the views of other writers. The present reviewer 
generally feels when he is reading an English book on education that he is 
following a close line of reasoning, rather than surveying a body of facts 
derived from observation or experiment. On the other hand, American books, 
taken as a whole, are not systematic or logical. The method of treatment is not 
so much one of sound argument from general propositions, as the presentation 
of concrete material derived from biology, psychology, ethics, and related 
sciences, and the interpretation of these facts for a science and art of education. 
Some of the most useful of American books would be regarded by an English- 
man as chaotic, for the different parts do not hang together nicely and logically. 
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The chief interest of the American educationist seems to be in observed and 
tested facts, even if these are not closely articulated. 

The book before us is a good illustration of the English method of treating 
educational theory. The conclusions reached, however, seem somewhat in 
advance of many English books of this character. The doctrine of formal dis- 
cipline is abandoned for the most part, though it is retained for the purpose of 
validating certain subjects of study, especially grammar. On p. 14 the author 
expresses his opinion to the effect that the acquisition of exactness in any one 
field does not insure exactness in other and different fields, and the principle, 
he claims, holds in daily life as in the schoolroom. But on p. 77 he makes a 
plea for the retention of grammar in the curriculum, because “it is a formal 
study of vast importance in strengthening the abstract powers of the mind. It 
trains observation and thoughtful analysis; it leads on gradually to logic.” It 
seems to the present reviewer that these latter propositions are in direct con- 
trast to positions taken elsewhere in the book. American educators have almost 
completely abandoned the doctrine of formal discipline. They would say that if 
grammar contributes to an individual’s efficiency in daily life it has educational 
value; otherwise it is valueless. 

The author says that the aim of education should be the development of 
flexibility and exactness in mental function. The former quality gives one 
insight, originality, breadth of outlook, while the latter insures that we “lose as 
little effort as possible, always following the safest course to our goal—the 
correct interpretation of facts laid before us, the drawing of valid conclusions, 
the separation of the true from the false, the proper adaptation of means to 
ends” (p. 9). The book is devoted mainly to showing how we may develop 
these mental qualities in our pupils. The conclusions reached are in large part 
in accord with contemporary theory in our own country. 

In the early years, especial attention must be given to work involving the 
use of the senses and the hand. At the outset the work must deal with things, 
and be suited to the needs and interests of the child. We must always proceed 
from the simple to the complex, but this, being interpreted, means that we must 
begin with what is familiar to the child, and move outward to what is least 
familiar. Psychological and logical methods are often diametrically opposed to 
one another. The author everywhere strikes hard against mere formal methods 
of teaching; he makes a plea for naturalism in all the work of the school. 
Abstract work must be based upon preceding concrete experience. Definitions 
must grow out of direct contact with the realities governed by the definitions. 
We must be on our guard against making undue use of the memory in teaching. 
What we should develop is ability of a dynamic sort, rather than mere acquisi- 
tive power. The book can be strongly commended to teachers as, on the whole, 
an orderly exposition of contemporary educational ideals. 

M. V. O’SHEA 

UNIVERSITY OF WISCONSIN 


A Guide for Laboratory and Field Work in Zodlogy. By Henry R. LINvILLE 
and Henry A. Ketty. Boston: Ginn & Co., 1906. Pp. v+r104. 


This guide was designed particularly to accompany Linville and Kelly’s 
General Zoélogy, which was reviewed recently in these columns. It may also 
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be used in connection with any other textbook on the subject. The exercises 
are presented in the order of the studies in the larger text; the insects and 
crustaceans initiating the student and the succeeding lessons taking him down 
the scale to the protozoa and then up the vertebrate line in the order of evolu- 
tion. As might be expected from a glance at their General Zodlogy, the authors 
require a study of the living animal before any dissecting is done or drawings 
are made. This brings the young pupils in contact with the real object in an 
interesting way and tends to stimulate them to further investigation of the sub- 
ject aided by the “Additional Topics for Study” appended to many of the 
chapters. Two sets of questions are arranged for directing the work; one in 
the form of unnumbered paragraphs, and the other, numbered paragraphs. 
Laboratory outlines for the study of living animals are in demand and this guide 
is therefore a welcome one to teachers who appreciate the value of field work 
combined with laboratory exercises. 
Rosert W. HEGNER 
StaTE NorMAL SCHOOL 
River Falls, Wis. 


Elementary French. By Frep Davis AtpricH and Irvinc LysANDER FOSTER. 

New York: Ginn & Co., 1907. Pp. 329. 

This book is characterized by clearness and simplicity of arrangement, and 
by the natural and logical development of the subject. Exceptions may be made, 
however, to the plan of reserving the inflection of the verb avoir until the thir- 
teenth lesson, and to deferring the subject of irregular verbs until the thirtieth. 
Thirty-four new irregular verbs are then given in six lessons: this is an 
exhaustive amount of memorizing for the average student. On the whole, this 
compilation of grammatical facts is one of the best issued during the last year. 

ELIzaABETH WALLACE 

Tue UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 
A Primer of General Method. By Swney Epwarp Lanc. Toronto: The 

Copp, Clark Co., 1906. Pp. x+224. 


This book professes to be an introduction to educational theory and practice 
on the basis of logic. It is designed for use in normal schools. There are 
fourteen chapters on logic, followed by three on concrete problems of education. 

The portion devoted to logic is better than that given to education. The 
author has drawn upon the best contemporary writers on logic, such as Dewey, 
Creighton, and Welton. The point of view emphasizes, as we might expect, the 
organic relation between the knowledge processes and practical interests. The 
author’s style is simple and clear on the whole, and he uses a commendably 
large number of simple illustrations. 

The chapters on education give one the feeling that they are rather loosely 
tacked on at the end, instead of being closely sequent upon the thought developed 
in the logic on which they are supposed to be based. This is particularly 
true of the chapter on “Work, Play, and Drudgery,” the thought of which would 
more naturally be developed from ihe psychology of these processes than from 
the logic which has preceded. There is, however, much pertinence to the 
thoughts which the author has expressed in the chapters on education. 
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This book will be found useful for those teachers who wish to supplement 
courses in psychology with a very brief and elementary outline of the simpler 
phases of logic. It is the reviewer’s opinion that pedagogy, in its recoil from 
formal logic, is neglecting too much the suggestions which come from the more 
recent and more dynamic interpretations of logic. 

IrviNG Ercar MILLER 

State NorMaAt SCHOOL 

Milwaukee, Wis. 


La Chanson de Roland: A Modern French Translation of Theodor Miiller’s 
Text of the Oxford Manuscript. With Introduction, Notes, Bibliog- 
raphy and Index, Map, Illustrations, and Manuscript Readings. By 
J. Geppes, Macmillan’s “French Classics,” edited by Pro- 
FEssor F. C. p—E Sumicurast. New York: The Macmillan Co., 1906. 
Pp. clx+317. $0.90. 

“La Chanson de Roland c'est notre Iliade!’”’ exclaimed Léon Gautier, who 
gave so many laborious years to the study and popularization of the Old French 
epic. It is a pity that Gautier did not live to see this excellent edition by Pro- 
fessor Geddes, for it would have given him genuine pleasure. 

The work is elaborate and scholarly. Besides a modern French transla- 
tion of the text, it contains an exhaustive bibliography, an interesting survey of 
the character and diffusion of the Old French epics, some excellent illustrations, 
and complete indices. 

Although Professor Sumichrast’s series is “for school and college use,” it 
is not easy to be certain as to exactly what public the author had in mind in 
making this textbook. Those whose interest has not led them to learn Old 
French are likely to be dismayed by the elaborate bibliography and other appa- 
ratus. On the other hand, to those who read the older language the modernized 
text is only a postponement and a vexation. Is there not a certain inconsistency 
in coupling an exhaustive bibliography with a translated text? After all, what 
are the uses of a complete bibliography? Are they not to control the state- 
ments of editors, to enrich the close study of the text, and to aid in further 
researches? But who, engaged along any of these three lines, would not demand 
the text itself and the best text obtainable? Is the language so formidable? 
The writer has known college students to read the Roland as they read their 
Chaucer, and with no greater difficulty. 

We must regret, therefore, that Professor Geddes did not “go the whole 
game,” as G. Paris did in still useful Extraits, and give us, in this case, the 
Stengel text, with or without a modern version, but with a good vocabulary. 
Such a work, especially if sold at the remarkably low price of the present volume, 
could and undoubtedly would be placed at once in the hands of the increasing 
number of pupils who elect Old French. 

In the comprehensive presentation of all the aspects of the famous epic we 
have noted the apparent omission of reference to works on the music to which 
the song was sung. The Roland is indeed a chanson, and not a roman. The 
melody no doubt stood for much in the total effect upon the mediaeval hearer. 
It is true, of course, that comparatively little is known in this field, but it would 
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seem that a complete bibliography of the Chanson de Roland should include a 
section devoted to a subject which has been treated by Suchier, Tiersot, and 
others. 
T. ATKINSON JENKINS 
Tue UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


The Heart of Hamlet’s Mystery. Translated from the German of Karl 
Werder by EtizaseTtH WILDER, with an Introduction by W. J. Rotre. 
New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons, 1907. Pp. 223. 


The Heart of Hamlet’s Mystery contains only some of Professor Karl 
Werder’s lectures on Hamlet as the original lectures in German were so compre- 
hensive as to contain a digest of all notable German criticism of the play. As 
the translation stands we have the prosaic, but extremely interesting, presenta- 
tion of Werder’s theory. For the first time this theory is presented in full to 
English readers, and hence we are privileged to reconsider the vexatious ques- 
tion of the mystery of Hamlet in the light of this new material. 

Hamlet has never been a popular play for reading and study in the second- 
ary schools. On the other hand Hamlet has interested Shakespearean critics 
more than any other play by Shakespeare. Does the cause of its unpopularity 
in secondary schools—the difficulty of understanding the character of Hamlet— 
explain its popularity with the critics? Do the metaphysical distinctions with 
which the critics have blanketed Hamlet’s character smother the interest and the 
vision of the play for the youthful reader? Is it possible that a reasonably 
fair, intelligent, and unphilosophical explanation of the mystery of Hamlet 
would make that play as popular as Macbeth? “There is no reason why Hamlet 
should not be popular with the youthful reader; it should certainly appeal to 
his sense for the sensational with its eight deaths, the violation of the seventh 
commandment, a ghost, a mad woman who commits suicide, and a fight in a 
grave. But when we consider the character of the chief figure that is woven into 
this fearful web of life and death the whole situation is changed. The other- 
wise black pall is variegated with one of the most complex, most interesting, 
and withal one of the most human characters portrayed in literature. Then the 
question arises for both the youth and the learned critic: ‘Why did not Hamlet 
obey the command of the ghost and save the carnival of death, and give peace 
to his fretful soul.” There’s the rub. So while the youth has passed by the 
play, the critics have waged war in trying to answer the question. 

In attempting to pluck out the heart of Hamlet’s mystery the critics have 
ranged from the proverbially sublime to the ridiculous. Hamlet has been con- 
sidered the sanest and the insanest of men; he has been conceived as a woman 
in disguise in love with Horatio; he has been labeled as a young man who wanted 
to oust his uncle and “faked” the ghost story to assist his purpose; he has been 
explained as inactive because of the impediment of fat—‘He’s fat and scant of 
breath,” and so on from sane to absolutely insane explanations. A brief sum- 
mary of the more important sane conceptions of Hamlet’s character may be 
permissible before we weigh the book under review. 

By reducing all criticism on Hamlet to the final analysis we can divide 
the critics into two classes: first, those who assert that Hamlet’s inability to 
obey the ghost arises from an internal or subjective cause; and, secondly, those 
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who champion the idea that his inactivity is accounted for by an external or 
objective cause. Illustrious names are in both schools. Goethe and Coleridge 
lead the critics of the first kind, the so-called sentimental and intellectual 
theorists, the philosophical empiricists; Werder, Klein, Rolfe, Hudson are some 
of the eminent critics who support the objective plea—they may be called (in 
order to balance our hypothetical antithesis) the rationalistic school—those who 
go by “facts.” 

One division of the tender-minded school, those who are guided by idealistic 
and optimistic tendencies, asserts that Hamlet was restrained by conscience or 
moral scruples; or to put the same theory in a more subtle and elusive phraseology, 
the adherents of this division say that in the innermost depths of Hamlet’s 
soul, unknown to him in concrete terms of conscience or argument, lay a moral 
repugnance to the deed, a conscience that, although unvoiced, unrecognized, and 
unrevealed, is nevertheless, saluted by the various self-accusations of cowardice, 
passion, sloth, and various other common human disabilities and infirmities. 
Headed by the name of Goethe this theory has held its ground for over a 
century. 

Another theory of the subjective school was initiated by Coleridge, and 
sanctioned by Schlegel, Dowden, and Taine among other giants of criticism. 
This theory explains Hamlet’s inability to act to his excessive tendency to 
reflection. It is a satisfying theory, bears its burden well, and has many 


plausible arguments to support it. 

In close relation to the foregoing theories is the theory which explains 
Hamlet’s inactivity as the result of a profound melancholy emanating from 
excessive reflection on the required task or from the intense emotional nature of 
the man. Here we have a resultant theory based upon the subjective idea, 
and closely related to both the emotional or conscience theories, and to the 


theory of Coleridge, and, moreover, it tends to have a tangent relationship to the 
old insanity plea which was supported by Hudson in his first edition of Hamlet. 
The theory requires fine distinctions and metaphysical aid to make it proof- 
tight. Loening the German, and Bradley the English critic, are, we believe, its 
most able critics. 

For the most part the theories given above have had their day, but they 
have not ceased to exert their influence. Another theory now seems to be gain- 
ing ground—the theory generally known as the Klein-Werder theory, and best 
exposed by Professor Werder. The earliest distinct statement of this theory was 
made by J. L. Klein, in the Berliner Modenspiegel in 1846. In the winter term 
of 1859-60 Professor Karl Werder, at the University of Berlin, who had not 
then seen Klein’s thesis, delivered his lectures on Hamlet, and repeated them in 
1871-72. These lectures were first published in Germany in 1875, and again in 
1893, the year of Werder’s death. Now, nearly fifty years after their first hear- 
ing, they are translated, in part, into English. No better evidence is needed that 
Werder’s theory has vitality and originality. 

Werder introduces his thesis with the statement that the critics have been 
so absorbed in the study of Hamlet’s character that the task imposed upon him 
has been lost sight of. This, he says, is the fundamental mistake. In answer- 
ing the question, what is Hamlet to do? Werder argues that it is not to 
crush the king at once, but to bring him to confession, to unmask and convict 
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him, to obtain not only revenge, but punishment. The monarchy is elective, and 
hence the king holds the throne by legal right. Consequently any other course 
would defeat justice and “doom truth to oblivion.” In view of this fact Hamlet 
must protect and preserve his own life in hope that both he and Claudius will 
live until the truth can be disclosed. No punishment can be inflicted on the 
king by Hamlet except punishment which will be justified by the opinion of his 
world. Werder insists that the Ghost does not concern himself with the crown 
or even with the government, but only with the violation of the family unity. 
“Therefore,” says Werder, “Hamlet does not aim at the crown nor is it his 
first duty to kill the king; but his task is justly to punish the murderer of his 
father, unassailable as that murderer now appears in the eyes of the world, and 
to satisfy the Danes of the righteousness of his action. That is Hamlet’s task.” 

Werder then proceeds with commendatory Teutonic thoroughness to ana- 
lyze the reasons why Hamlet was prevented from carrying out his plan to expose 
the corrupt king. With no proof except the word of the ghost he had to wait for 
substantial if not circumstantial evidence for any deed he might engage to do. 
Then. came the play-actors whom Hamlet engages to play before the king hoping 
thereby that Claudius would reveal his guilt before the whole court.. The king, 
however, does not do so. Then unfortunately Hamlet kills Polonius, and is dis- 
patched to England—with his own consent. Hamlet discovers the treachery of the 
king, makes his way back to Denmark to unmask the evil-minded king, only to be 
done to death by Laertes. The king, though he never confesses, reveals his villainy 
to Laertes, and unwittingly brings about the catastrophe which results in his 
degradation and his death. 

In brief, the play is not the hero nor the character, but the action. All 
hinges upon Hamlet’s ability to protect and to preserve his own life. Everything 
is against him, externally, and every step seems to be a false step that strengthens 
the cord of fate about him. Were it not for these objective difficulties, plus the 
hand of fate, Hamlet would have been successful. 

Much can be said against this theory; we are still of the opinion that there 
are “points in Hamlet’s soul unseized by the Germans yet,” but, as Professor 
Tolman says, “It is the most important theory of the drama that has been put 
forward in recent years,’ and “it exalts and ennobles our conception of 
Hamlet’s character.” Professor Tolman, who does not, however, accept Werder’s 


theory in its entirety adds: “All the familiar charges against him fall to the 


ground. The Prince whom we all love and pity now claims our unqualified 
admiration. As good and wise as he is ill-fated, he stands forth almost without 
‘spot, or wrinkle, or any such thing.’ The drama becomes a tragedy of fate, not 
a tragedy of character.” 

Our purpose in writing this article will have been fulfilled if teachers of 
English in secondary schools will read this book. The excellent introduction 
by Dr. Rolfe is a masterpiece in itself, and the Werder theory is good mental 
meat for any lover of Hamlet. If the reading of the book clears up many 
dark places in the teacher’s mind, and enables him to place Hamlet before his 
classes with reasonable clearness and interest, then this résumé of criticism on 


Hamlet will have more than served its purpose. . © Cosas 


Soutu Division Hicu ScHoor 
Milwaukee, Wis. 
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